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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SECOND BUDGET. 


N April 25th, when Mr. Neville Chamberlain opened 
() his second Budget, he had another dismal story to unfold 

of declining trade and revenue; and few will draw much 
consolation from the unhappy circumstance that some other 
countries, notably the United States, have gone downhill faster 
than our own during the last twelve months. It is something 
that the idea of a self-sufficient State or Empire has evaporated 
even in Birmingham, and we may welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s 
confession, or reminder, “‘ that we are not immune, that we 
cannot be immune, from those grim forces that hold the world 
in their grip.”’ Nor need we dispute his assertion that in one 
respect at least the National Government has made a good 
beginning. It has re-established confidence. There is no 
distrust in our banks, or in the credit of our Government; and 
as to the future, we can heartily endorse the Chancellor’s 
opinion that ‘‘the most hopeful prospect for any considerable 
advance towards prosperity lies in collaboration with other 
nations.”’ It is a good augury for the success of the London 
Conference that in the concluding words of his financial state- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain should have uttered an earnest prayer 
that the Premier’s conversations with President Roosevelt might 
prove fruitful in promoting common action by all governments 
for the benefit of the world. 

To understand the Budget of 1933 and justly appreciate its 
good and bad points, we must first get a clear idea of the 
financial and economic environment, as well as of the political 
difficulties by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
himself encompassed. It was claimed by a writer in The Times 
on the eve of this Financial Statement that the outstanding 
achievement of the National Government had been the 
balancing of the Budget by sixty millions of economies and 
ninety-one millions of new or increased taxes. Nor can it be 
denied that Mr. Snowden’s drastic measures re-established the 
public credit, and enabled the Treasury, by successful Con- 
version schemes, to effect a permanent reduction of thirty-eight 
millions sterling in the interest charge on the National Debt. 
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Taking the interest on the National Debt alone, and neglecting 
the principal, we get the following result for the last ten 
years, the figure for the current year being of course an 
estimate, which depends for its verification upon the Money 
Market and the price of Treasury Bills during the current 
financial year: 


INTEREST ON NATIONAL DEBT. 


Year ended Year ended 

March 31st £, March 31st 5 
TO25 52 | GL2eLGO, OOO 1O30 2-7  307200,000 
1926 ... 308,200,000 IQ31 ... 293,100,000 
1927... 318,500,000 1932 ... 289,400,000 
TO2Q6, gece aGlisy700 000 1933  ... 265,900,000 
T6209" ge. (il, 400,000 TQ34-> =... 224,000,000 


(Est.) 


Unfortunately it must be added that the capital of the Debt 
has been but little diminished during the last decade. Most 
of the Budgets have ended with deficits or trifling surpluses, 
and consequently the Sinking Fund has been largely inopera- 
tive. With the exception of Mr. Churchill’s deficit of thirty- 
six millions on his 1926 Budget, the thirty-two million deficit 
which Mr. Chamberlain had to acknowledge as the result of 
his first Budget is the largest since 1920, and it -has been 
added to the National Debt. It was due, certainly, to the War 
Debt payment to America, for which Mr. Chamberlain had not 
provided in the hope that it would not be demanded; but even 
so, the result was an unbalancing of the Budget and a serious 
addition to our liabilities. 

Again, if a settlement of the War Debt is not reached this 
year, and the British Government consents to continue its pay- 
ments to America without receiving Reparations from Germany 
or the payments due from its Allies, another even larger deficit 
will have to be added to the National Debt at the end of the 
present financial year. Consequently, the claim that the 
National Government has balanced the national Budget can 
only be admitted with reservations; and as Mr. Chamberlain 
has suspended the Sinking Fund, the balance of his present 
Budget—even if all his estimates are realised—is at the mercy 
of diplomacy. No possible revival of trade could provide for 
a full year’s payment of war debt to the United States. 

When we pass from the provision for the Debt Charge to 
the provision for national services, and to the yields from the 
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leading sources of revenue, we speedily discover the reason why, 
in his second Budget, Mr. Chamberlain has again been unable to 
grant any large or general remissions of taxation. In 1925, 
the Debt Charge was £312 millions, and this year’s estimate 
is only £224 millions. There should, therefore, have been 
from this source alone an annual sum of £88 millions available 
for the redemption of taxes, which would have allowed the 
standard rate of income tax to be reduced to three shillings 
and would have left something over for Sinking Fund pur- 
poses. Instead of that, the income tax, which Mr. Churchill 
reduced to four shillings, has been raised to five shillings, 
and at the same time enormous additions have been made to 
the Customs Tariff, though these additions (except for beer 
and tobacco) have provided but little revenue. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s embarrassments and the taxpayers’ 
grievances can be referred to two causes—an increasing 
expenditure and a diminishing yield of taxes. There is a 
logical and natural connection between the two; for when the 
burden of taxation is excessively high, trade is depressed, and 
the yield of individual taxes is almost certain to diminish. 
Every shilling added to the income tax diminishes the yield 
per shilling, and every penny per pound added to a high 
customs or excise duty is almost certain to diminish the yield 
per penny. When a country is over-burdened with taxation, 
a point will be reached when further additions will actually 
diminish the revenue. ‘Then comes a crisis, when the Govern- 
ment is faced by insolvency. It may repudiate its foreign 
debts; it may reduce or partially confiscate the debt which 
it owes to its own citizens; or, if it is in possession of a 
managed paper currency, inconvertible into gold or silver, it 
may pay its way by printing more paper money, and so 
engineer a rise in prices, which in present circumstances may 
very likely turn out to be the easiest and fairest way out 
of our financial embarrassments. Jastly—and this would have 
been the right course, if only we had had strong government 
with adequate Parliamentary support—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have followed, and might even now follow, 
the time-honoured and common-sense method of reducing 
expenditure, and cutting the national coat to fit the available 
cloth. 

Let us examine this question in order to make sure whether 
large reductions in ordinary expenditure, equivalent at least to 
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the reduction in the Debt Charge, might reasonably have been 
enforced by Chancellors of the Exchequer in the last few years. 

Everybody, I suppose, is aware, though very few apply their 
knowledge intelligently to public finance, that there have been 
vast changes since the war in the value of money. Last year, 
for example, the value or purchasing power of the gold dollar 
had more than doubled since 1918, when most of our debt to 
the United States was contracted. All Reparation and War 
Debt payments should, of course, have been regulated by a 
tabular standard based upon an index number of wholesale 
prices ; for the War Loans were made not in gold but in goods 
and munitions at war prices. The pound sterling, though it 
is no longer convertible into gold, will buy more in wholesale 
commodities than the gold pound bought in 1913. Even since 
1924, the value of the pound sterling has nearly doubled. ‘The 
Economist Index Number, based upon a careful selection of 
food and commodities, had fallen from too in 1924 to below 
52 in March 1933—the month before the Budget. This means 
that goods which cost (wholesale) a hundred pounds or a 
hundred shillings in 1924 could be bought for about fifty-two 
pounds or fifty-two shillings in March of this year. As the 
controllers of Government Departments on both the military 
and civil sides buy most of their requirements on a wholesale 
scale, they are obviously procuring, if their nominal expendi- 
ture is the same, double as much in the way of food and 
materials as they obtained in 1924. In these respects therefore, 
their real expenditure, if their nominal expenditure has not been 
reduced, is double what it was nine years ago. 

The fall in retail prices is also very great, but more difficult 
to measure. The retail price of food has fallen enormously 
in the last few years, and real wages have consequently risen 
lately in all cases where nominal wages have been maintained. 
But the economies effected in the wages and salary bills of the 
Government and of Local Authorities have been ridiculously 
small in comparison with the fall in prices. No wonder that 
the people who are not employees of the State are crushed 
beneath the burdens of taxation; for the real expenditure of 
the country, measured in the pound of 1924, has risen from 
less than eight hundred to something like sixteen hundred 
millions sterling! Mr. Chamberlain and his predecessors seem 
to have been sublimely unconscious of this portentous fact—at 
least in so far as any effective recognition of it in their Budgets 
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and public statements can be observed. ‘They have talked 
about the fall in prices as a cause or effect of the trade depres- 
sion which they deplore; but they do not seem to have noticed 
that the fall in prices and the increased value of the pound 
made it their duty to call upon the spending departments year 
after year to make corresponding reductions in expenditure. 
They have never even mentioned or pointed out in Parliament 
that the charges for a warship, or an airship, or a consignment 
of stationery, or a public building, or generally the estimates 
of the spending departments, if they are nominally the same 
as in 1924, are really very much larger, and that consequently 
all the estimates or credits voted by the House of Commons 
for food and materials ought to be (in pounds sterling) much 
lower than they were even four years ago, if the Government 
in these hard times had been content not to raise its extravagant 
scale of expenditure. 

Let us now follow in brief outline Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment of the Budgetary position. His first Budget ended with 
a deficit of £32 millions because the total expenditure, including 
interest and Sinking Fund on the National debt, and the war 
debt instalment to America, was 777 millions sterling against 
an actual revenue of only 745 millions. The half-year’s pay- 
ment to the United States—for which he had not provided— 
cost no less than £28,900,000. But for that his deficit would 
only have been £3,300,000, which would have been converted 
by the operation of a small sinking fund into a surplus of 
current revenue over current expenditure of over eleven 
millions. A further analysis of the Budget deficit shows that the 
net shortage of revenue amounted to 22 millions and that (apart 
from the unforeseen payment to America) the estimated expendi- 
ture was exceeded by 11 millions, against which could be set a 
reduction in the Sinking Fund and reduced interest on the debt. 

For those who, like Mr. Keynes, anticipated a big revenue 
of from 60 to 70 millions from a general protective tariff, the 
most disappointing feature of last year’s Budget was the yield 
of the new tariff.- Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate was modest 
enough, 32 millions in all; but his actual receipts were only 
about 22 millions*—a result which he attributed ‘‘ mainly to 
the fact that we were much more successful than I had 
anticipated in checking foreign imports.’”’ He found some 


* Additional receipts from the special Irish duties and from the Ottawa 
duties brought the total above 24 millions. 
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consolation also in the further fact that the adverse balance 
of trade has been reduced. In the calendar year 1932 the total 
shrinkage of British Overseas Trade amounted to no less than 
196 millions sterling, of which 158 millions was caused by the 
fall in imports. 

On this two comments may be made. The first is that the 
whole loss is felt by the shipping and transport trades of the 
country, which benefit as much by imports as by exports. No 
wonder, then, that the depression of the shipping trade and 
the unemployment in British ports are the worst in modern 
experience. My second comment is that there has always been 
a large gap between visible imports and visible exports. 
Imports have always been much larger than exports; but that 
does not constitute an unfavourable balance of trade. The gap 
is bridged over by our income from overseas investments, from 
shipping and banking profits and other invisible items. ‘These 
invisible items are estimated annually by the Board of Trade. 
In 1930, the last year of Free Trade, or free imports, the 
estimated favourable or credit balance amounted to 28 millions. 
In 1932, when the protective tariff was in operation, the Board 
of Trade estimates that there was a debit balance of 59 
millions, owing mainly to a decline in our income from over- 
seas investments and a heavy reduction in the earnings of 
British shipping. That these losses have not been offset by 
an expansion of protected British industries through enlarged 
sales in the home market is conclusively proved by the increase 
of unemployment which, in spite of the reduced dole, forced 
Mr. Chamberlain to introduce supplementary estimates last year 
to meet an extra expenditure of 18 millions. 

The only really encouraging feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
finance is the success of his schemes for the conversion of large 
blocks of the National Debt to lower rates of interest. 

“The total interest saving,’? to quote his own words, 
‘“amounts to upwards of 52 millions, virtually a decrease 
of twenty per cent.; and although part of that is no doubt 
due to the present abnormal cheapness of short money, which 
in the nature of things cannot be expected to go on for ever, 
I think one may say safely that part of it represents a 
permanent gain due to the conversion of the War Loan and 


to the further operations which followed upon that great 
conversion.”’ 


Here we have a just cause for satisfaction; but the saving of 
interest on the National Debt must not be classified with 
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economies in administration, or with retrenchment of wasteful 
and superfluous expenditure. Reduced interest on the debt 
means a reduction in the incomes of large numbers of people 
whose contributions to the income tax are thereby diminished, 
while their private expenditure is also reduced. Economies in 
Government expenditure on the other hand relieve the 
exchequer and the taxpayers at the same time. If the Govern- 
ment spends less, the people can spend more; and the result 
is a general increase in popular welfare. On this subject Mr. 
Chamberlain practically admitted that his efforts for substantial 
economy have come to an end. He declared that since 1931 
administrative economies amounted to 61 millions; but then 
there have been. ‘‘ automatic ’’ increases in various pensions 
and grants. A large body of his Conservative supporters not 
long ago formed an economy committee and put forward 
proposals which, had they been adopted, would have made sub- 
stantial remissions of taxation practicable. But they received 
no encouragement from the Government. And this is all Mr. 
Chamberlain had to say on the subject in his Financial State- 
ment : 

Every Chancellor knows what difficulties there are in 
securing economy, and that the more economies you have 
made the more difficult it is to obtain further ones. At the 
same time I shall always welcome helpful and suggestive 
criticism on this subject. But I must say that, if critics are 
to be listened to with respect, they must not disregard the 
enormous savings that have already been made by the Govern- 
ment and must not leave out of account the fact that every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to make provision for those 
automatic increases which arise out of various existing Acts 
of Parliament. 


These words seem to spell the doom of the unfortunate British 
taxpayer, who had every reason to expect large remissions of 
taxation instead of enormous additions as a result of the advent 
of a National Government whose principal purpose was to 
balance the Budget and reduce the burdens of the people by 
effective retrenchment. When analysed ‘‘the enormous 
savings,’ which were mostly effected before Mr. Chamberlain 
took office, assume very modest proportions ; and the most that 
can be claimed for them is that they have helped to balance 
budgets which are mainly based upon an augmentation of tax 


burdens. 
In consequence of this continued extravagance and this fatal 
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insistence on maintaining a very high scale of expenditure, 
regardless of falling prices and shrinking revenue, Mr. Cham- 
berlain could do little to relieve direct or indirect taxpayers ; 
and that little cannot be justified on sound principles of finance. 
After allowing for further reductions in the yield of Income 
Tax and Surtax, he found himself faced by a small deficit, 
which he converted into a prospective surplus of a little over 
fifteen millions, by suspending the Sinking Fund. Practically 
the whole of this was employed in a reduction of the beer duty 
at an estimated cost of fourteen millions to the Exchequer. 
The Budget has been praised for its orthodox finance. We may 
agree that the beer duty was too high ; but it is difficult to think 
of any Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last hundred years 
who would have suspended the Sinking Fund in order to take 
a penny off beer! If this is orthodoxy, what is heresy? 

The only other important remission is purely temporary. 
At a cost of twelve millions, of which ten were taken from a 
capital account, the old system of paying Income Tax in two 
equal instalments has been restored, and thus earned incomes 
will regain for this year a quarter of their payments of which 
they were deprived by Mr. Snowden during the late crisis. 
Another small but useful change is a reduction of stamp duty 
on the raising of new capital from £1 to tos. per cent.; and 
yet another is a quite reasonable reduction from 4% to 3 per 
cent. in the interest rates on arrears of Death Duties and 
Excess Profits Duties. 

A Chamberlain Budget would, of course, not be complete 
without additions to the protective tariff; so we cannot be sur- 
prised that the customs duties on matches have been raised, 
and that the silk duties are also to be increased. On the other 
hand a small additional excise duty is to be imposed upon 
British sparkling wines, from which the Chancellor anticipates 
a beggarly £7,000 in the present year. 

But there are also two important additions to taxation. One 
is a duty of one penny per gallon on heavy oils, which is 
expected to yield £2,300,000 in a full year—a change which 
will be felt severely by many consumers and manufacturers, 
though it will be welcomed by the coal, gas and electricity 
supply industries, and also perhaps by the railway companies. 

Perhaps the best feature of the Budget is its modified 
acceptance of the Salter Report, following the recommendations 
of a Royal Commission for an increase in the duties on the 
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heavier class of road vehicles, which are concerned in goods 
trafic. The case for this, as Mr. Chamberlain said, is 
unanswerable. The heavy vehicles destroy the roads much 
faster than the light vehicles. A ten-ton road vehicle ought 
to pay more than ten times the licence duty paid by a one-ton 
vehicle. Yet hitherto the taxation scale has stopped at five 
tons. Mr. Chamberlain has gone a good way to rectify this 
anomaly, and the extra yield of the duties, though it goes to 
the Road Fund, will also accelerate the repayment of advances 
which have been made by the Exchequer to the Road Fund, 
and so benefit taxpayers as well as roads. 

In present circumstances hardly any country can be found 
which is not suffering from excessive debt, excessive taxation, 
dwindling trade and revenue, or a bad system of currency. 
Many are suffering from all these mischiefs. That being so, 
a finance minister is certain to have advice proffered which 
might lead him into disastrous courses, ending perhaps in ruin 
and insolvency. When Mr. Chamberlain started the Exchange 
Equalisation Account in his last Budget, I pointed out the risk 
of heavy losses, and the objection to a policy which necessarily 
involves the Treasury and the Bank of England in an atmos- 
phere of secrecy and mystification. With the world’s currencies 
in their present chaotic condition, private gambling in the 
exchanges is unavoidable. Most countries have inconvertible 

paper currencies under national management, which usually 
“means national mismanagement. The United States has joined 
this company, and the American dollar now fluctuates all day 
and every day in its exchange value with all other currencies. 
Sterling is rather better off, because there is a sort of sterling 
club. A few gold exchange countries are still left, including 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland; but their position 
is far too precarious to make it possible, even if it were 
desirable, for us to support them by dabbling in the exchanges. 
Mr. Chamberlain says that the only purpose of his anti- 
gambling fund is to smooth out minor fluctuations “ for the 
benefit of everybody concerned.’? But what fluctuations, and 
with what currencies? He has told us that the Government 
desires a rise in world prices, meaning, I suppose, gold prices. 
If so, why should the Fund be used, as it seems to have been 
used, for buying immense quantities of gold, and adding them 
to the gold stock of the Bank of England? It looks as if we 
have been buying gold very dear in order later on to sell it 
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cheap, and temporarily preventing that very rise of prices 
which is our monetary objective. In any case, I very much 
regret that another two hundred millions has, at the request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, been voted by the House 
of Commons for the purpose of more than doubling this 
Exchange Equalisation Fund. 

Another proposal, happily rejected by the Chancellor, was 
that he should unbalance his Budget for the purpose of 
improving trade and reducing unemployment. The double 
purpose was to be effected partly by borrowing on a large scale 
for public works, partly by reducing Income Tax. This was 
the aim of some ingenious articles by Mr. J. M. Keynes, which 
appeared in The Times shortly before the Budget; and when 
Mr. Chamberlain concluded his financial statement, Mr. 
Lansbury, the Parliamentary leader of the Labour Party, 
strummed upon the same note. Mr. Lansbury said: 


The fundamental cause of bad trade, unemployment and 
poverty is that no Government has faced the fact that pro- 
duction has outstripped consumption; and the only problem 
to be solved is how to bring about an increased consumption 
of the goods produced. Until we get down to that question, 
all this business of public balancing is beside the point. 


This is no place to examine the economics and finance of 
the State Socialism which, under the conduct of our Labour 
Party, would speedily land us in national bankruptcy. But 
it is worth while in conclusion to note that nearly all serious 
students of public finance agree that Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
to the general argument for unbalancing the Budget was con- 
clusive, and that the imaginary estimates and hypothetical 
statistics on which the argument was founded are quite prepos- 
terous. The only sound way to reduce taxation is to reduce 
expenditure. To borrow for the purpose would injure the 
national credit, and eventually add to our taxation as well as 
to the National Debt. Mr. Chamberlain showed that the proposed 
reduction of the Income Tax could not be recovered at the 
end of three years without the economies which he has declined 
to make; and he is quite right in denying that any psycho- 
logical advantages would accrue; for ‘‘ everyone would very 
soon perceive that I was only resorting to the rather 
transparent device of making an unbalanced Budget look 
respectable.”’ 


Francis W. Hirst. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PROGRAMME 
AND PROBLEMS. 


HE Americans have a capacity for sudden change of 

opinion which carries them swiftly from one extreme 

to another. The absence of deep-rooted traditions and 
the easy adaptability to new circumstances account for their 
mobility ; but even those best acquainted with this characteristic 
are constantly taken by surprise by its effect on the public 
mind. It is now some years since Professor Turner, in his 
penetrating study of the influence of the frontier on American 
history, pointed out the contrast between the conservatism of 
Americans in some things and their aptitude for any new 
adventure in others. ‘There are regions in the Middle West, 
for instance, whose rooted reverence for tradition in social and 
individual morality and blind fundamentalism in religious 
belief are only equalled by their readiness to fling tradition to 
the winds in other ways. And although the communities of 
the Atlantic coast have long since passed out of the era of 
frontier conditions and consider themselves to be raised above 
the crudities of the Middle West, they continue to share with 
the rest of America the optimism which bids them press on 
towards the future and forbids them to look back. They still 
carry in their marrow the inheritance from pioneer days. 
When difficulties are encountered, or problems seem intractable, 
the pioneer will seek some way of crossing the river which 
bars his progress: and he will sacrifice, with hardly a sigh, 
what may have taken months of labour to achieve. He will 
do it on a sudden impulse, obeying an inner command, refusing 
to be daunted by apparent failure, nor allowing any sentiment, 
or fondness for familiar things, to shackle his freedom to try 
again. 

To-day America is “‘ trying again.’”’ And in seeking to 
guess where she is going, I recall the judgment of one of the 
shrewdest observers of American life who said to me in 1926 
that America would often surprise the world by swift changes 
of policy. He then declared that before long the American 
people might be expected to take a new line on Prohibition, 
War Debts, and the League of Nations. On the first his 
prophecy has come literally true. On the second a change 
is under way, but on the third the facts still belie him. He 
could not foresee at that time the effect which economic 
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depression would have in provoking other and more radical 
changes in public opinion : but we may note that, after America 
had recovered from the concussion of her economic catastrophe, 
the innate resilience of her people resumed its magic power ; 
and with a new President in the White House they turned 
with almost extravagant hope to greet the new day. 

There was little in the Presidential campaign last autumn 
to foreshadow the changes now in motion. Indeed, if this 
article had been written even three months ago, the evidence 
then available would have proved no more than that the “‘ new 
deal’ offered by President Roosevelt was designed to give 
hope to those to whom Republican policy seemed to offer no 
redress. And he would have been a bold prophet indeed who 
could have predicted at Christmas that within six months the 
policy of America, proclaimed with the authority of the 
President, would have departed from tradition so radically as 
it now appears to do. Apart from the drastic acts of the 
banking crisis, which were ad hoc measures imposed by the 
conditions of the moment and in themselves a remarkable 
innovation, the programme undertaken, or at least adumbrated, 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his messages to Congress during the spring 
seemed to transform the ‘‘ new deal’’ into something like a 
revolution in American policy. And the character of these 
messages itself revealed a change in their author: for where 
his utterances had hitherto been couched in the language of 
an unambitious liberalism and hedged about with qualifying 
phrases obviously designed to placate susceptibilities on all 
sides, he had not been in the White House twelve hours before 
he began to speak with force and brevity which caught the 
public ear like the notes of a trumpet. 

There are indeed three, and not only two, contrasts in the 
speeches of Franklin Roosevelt since last autumn. ‘There were, 
first, the election addresses which were but rarely marked by 
any oratorical distinction, contained many deliberate obscurities 
and contradictions and struck the listening public as the tactical 
moves of an adroit politician. They were, except in certain 
passages of which more in a moment, the common coin of 
controversy and, while the winning personality of the speaker 
drew men to him in multitudes, the speeches were, for the 
most part, taken as the harmless necessary product of a Presi- 
dential campaign. But in several of these electioneering 
utterances there were passages which showed that the speaker 
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had a concern for something more than the electoral appetites 
of his local audience. Spoken sometimes as though they were 
casual generalities, they have since appeared as the substance 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s thought. And during the period between 
his election and his inauguration he rescued them from their 
ephemeral company and expanded them into the sixteen 
chapters of his book, Looking Forward.* Were the President 
is no longer the hopeful electioneer, steering a difficult and 
sometimes over-tortuous course towards the haven of a majority, 
but a leader thinking aloud in the ear of an expectant people. 
Many of the pages of his book had already been delivered from 
the platform, and the last chapter contains his Inaugural 
Address; but the note of party controversy rarely breaks the 
harmony of his argument, which is addressed, as becomes the 
President-Elect, to the nation he is about to serve. He claims 
no more for it than that it is a compilation ‘‘ from many articles 
written and speeches made prior to March rst, 1933.” 

But since the book reveals his mind, and since he has deliberately 
chosen to make it his message of credentials to the American 
people, it is clearly more significant than a mere re-furbishing 
of election speeches. What will probably strike the reader is 
the quality of suggestive understatement which pervades it. 
It possesses none of the world-shaking grandeur of President 
Wilson’s oratory, but its author uses the English language 
as one who is at home in it; and while much of the writing 
is engagingly conversational, it maintains a level of prose to 
which no President since Wilson has risen. I do not propose 
here to review in detail the President’s exposition of national 
policy, but shall come in a moment to some of its implications 
and elaborations. Meanwhile the three contrasted features of 
his public addresses are to be noted : first the election speeches, 
then the winnowing of them into the volume described above, 
and lastly the terse and vital messages he has sent from the 
White House to Congress. At each stage in his progress 
towards responsibility, Mr. Roosevelt’s expression has 
developed its appropriate character ; and it is in the third stage 
that we meet the greatest element of surprise. I doubt whether 
any observer of his career as Governor of New York, or as 
Presidential candidate, would or could have foretold that, when 
confronted with national responsibility in a crisis, he would 
speak with such point and force or act with such decision. 


* Published in England by Heinemann. 
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This is the first secret of President Roosevelt’s present power 
and the cause of his unusual popularity. Before March 4th 
he was known to thousands as an attractive personality who 
would make the White House a happy human place such as 
it had hardly been for a generation, but there were few, if any, 
who believed that he was capable of bold executive action. After 
March 4th he seemed to reveal reserves of character and determina- 
tion which had lain concealed, and men sought the explanation 
of their own surprise in the development of new strength in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personality during his long fight against physical 
disability. Many who listened hopefully to his Inaugural 
Address went away murmuring, ‘‘ Brave words, but is the 
President as brave as his words? ’’ Before midnight he proved 
that he was; for, where in the afternoon he had said that if 
Congress could not of its own motion provide measures to meet 
the crisis, he would demand ‘‘ the one remaining instrument 
to meet it, namely, broad executive power to wage a war against 
emergency, as great as the power that would be given to me 
if we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe,’’ at sunset he had 
already issued his first orders on the banking crisis, and 
America knew that in him had been found the leader fit for 
the moment. And in the following week Congress, recognising 
the peculiar needs of the emergency, gave him such powers as 
no President has ever before wielded in time of peace. 

Nor was this shifting of the constitutional balance of power 
in Washington merely a temporary disturbance due to the 
banking problem, for in the legislation passed by Congress 
in April and May the powers of the White House were progres- 
sively enlarged until it was said that only Stalin and Mussolini 
could compare with Franklin Roosevelt in the range of dicta- 
torial prerogative. The analogy here suggested is misleading. 
There is doubtless in America to-day, as elsewhere throughout 
the world, a disposition to seek men of action, to decry the 
parliamentary method and to find democracy wanting: but 
Washington is neither Rome nor Moscow. The new powers 
which President Roosevelt enjoys are added to the normal 
functions of his office because they are needed in the crisis and 
because he, and he alone, can effectively use them. They 
are not permanently subtracted from the sum of Congressional 
powers. It is, of course, true that the historic jealousy of the 
executive power has been silenced by the admitted impotence 
of Congress in the present emergency and that ‘‘ among the 
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many novel phenomena produced by the crisis in America none 
is more remarkable than the alacrity with which Congress 
surrendered some of its most cherished prerogatives into the 
hands of the President.’’ But, with it all, Roosevelt is not 
Mussolini, nor does he possess the essential powers of the 
Fascist Dictator. It is conceivable that, if the economic 
depression were to continue long, there might be an even larger 
displacement of the normal constitutional equilibrium in 
Washington than has yet taken place; but at the present 
moment it is only true in a very loose sense that President 
Roosevelt is a dictator. 

This will become clear to the reader when he realises the 
relative importance of the various factors which are the founda- 
tion of the President’s new authority. They are: 

1. The almost universal feeling in America that the nation 
had made a new start when Mr. Hoover was defeated and 
Mr. Roosevelt took his place in the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s victory, at the time when it occurred, was not so 
much a vote of confidence in him as a determination by 
America to “‘try again’’: and he correctly interpreted the 
mood of the moment in his ‘‘ new deal.’’ Hence he became 
the personification of America’s resolve not to take the 
depression lying down. 

2. As we have seen, his acts made him universally popular, 
and the factor of surprise in all that he did raised him even 
higher in public acclaim than the facts warranted. He quickly 
realised that this popularity was a weapon which derived its 
power from sources outside Washington and that he could only 
hope to hold and to use it as long as he kept contact with its 
original source. Rightly used it could be his mainstay against 
any insurgence in Congress against him. Hence the appeal 
to the public in his book : hence, more significantly, his skilful 
use of broadcasting, to which every observer in Washington 
attributes great importance. No President has _ hitherto 
exploited the microphone for his own profit, but Mr. Roosevelt 
has already guessed its value and will use it with effect. Two 
English listeners, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe in Buffalo, and myself 
in Boston, simultaneously and independently concluded as we 
heard the President talk on the air on Sunday, March rath, 
that his personal appeal, persuasive, simple and direct, to 
millions of American homes, promised to play a wellnigh 
decisive part in mobilising opinion in his support. 
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3. Mr. Roosevelt has the good fortune to be supported by 
majorities of his own party in Congress. Both Houses are 
Democratic; and those who know what humiliation a President 
can suffer, as Mr. Hoover did, when one or both Houses are 
against him, will realise the present advantage. But the White 
House and the Capitol may be of the same colour without being 
of the same mind. A President does not enjoy the almost 
complete security from parliamentary defeat which is the lot 
of a Prime Minister with a majority of his own in the House 
of Commons. Even with his own party he must use all the 
arts of persuasion, diplomacy and management to secure the 
success of his measures. And if he can marshal public opinion 
on his side by direct address, as Mr. Roosevelt has done at 
the microphone, he has in his hands a powerful engine of 
pressure on a recalcitrant Congress. In the last resort, or more 
truly, in the first period of a new Presidency, he possesses 
a strong weapon in 

4. the dispensing of federal patronage, by which he can 
secure the support of doubtful members of Congress. In the 
Post Office and the Customs he has many thousands of appoint- 
ments in his hands, and he can hold them up before Congress 
as the reward of good behaviour. In the present case Mr. 
Roosevelt has delayed the distribution of these offices and there- 
fore keeps in his own hands an inducement to Congressmen 
not to fall out of step with him. 

Clearly these facts combine to give the President unusual 
power; and when the specific enlargements of his function, 
as given, for instance, in the Farm Bill, are added to them, 
there is some excuse for the picturesque exaggerations now 
current which depict Mr. Roosevelt as a Colossus bestriding 
the American continent. But when we look closer at his 
position, especially in relation to the more difficult questions 
before him, we can see that his initiative is not untrammelled 
and that he must walk warily. Even granting that the Farm 
Relief Bill—which I see the New York correspondent of The 
Times now calls the Farm Relief Inflation Bill—makes him 
the arbiter of the farmer’s fate and gives him the widest power 
over the currency that the heart of the most zealous inflationist 
could desire, Mr. Roosevelt is not a completely free agent in 
dealing with many of the most important questions which 
appear on the agenda of the World Economic Conference. 
Congress realises that Tariffs must be discussed in London, 
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and seems to be prepared for some amendment, but they will 
not give any American delegation, nor will they give the Presi- 
dent himself, a blank cheque to make agreements thereon. 
And in the matter of War Debts, while it is clear that Mr. 
Roosevelt would have willingly postponed the June payments 
in order to obviate controversy between Europe and America 
at this delicate moment of the opening of the Conference, he 
has been warned by his own friends in Congress that it would 
be unwise to court resistance by proposing the renewal of the 
Moratorium. ‘These are but two salient instances among many 
which reveal the inexorable limits set by domestic conditions 
upon his freedom of action, which we, on this side of the ocean, 
will do well to bear in mind. ‘There have been indications 
of his intention to do certain things, as in the Secretary of 
State’s foreshadowing of Tariff reductions; and Mr. Roosevelt 
may, in this and other things, appeal to the public to support 
him against Congressional opposition. But the fact remains 
that, on some of them, Congress will exact a price for any 
concession ; and with the passage of time that price will rise. 
Time is indeed all-important to the President. He must 
contrive to have all his policies well launched while the tide 
of his personal popularity is still high. 

The record of his achievements during the first ten weeks 
of his Presidency shows that he has indeed lost no time. He 
has kept Congress breathlessly at work; and by the time that 
the present special session closes in June he will be able to say 
that no American President has ever carried such a programme 
of legislative change in so short a time or with so little opposi- 
tion. Beginning with the Bank measures, and proceeding from 
them to the Budget, Mr. Roosevelt dealt with the immediate 
needs of the crisis in drastic and courageous fashion. He 
legalised beer, and set in motion the final stage of the repeal 
of Prohibition. And in nine special messages to Congress issued 
from his desk thereafter with a rapidity which left no doubt 
about his own determination or about the urgency of speedy 
action, he demanded and received from Congress authority to 
direct, design and control the fate of America in most of its 
important activities. These include agriculture, banking, rail- 
ways and industrial organisation; and when we contemplate 
the scope of the programme and the character of the measures 
it contains we can see that its significance lies not in the so- 
called Roosevelt dictatorship, for that is temporary, but in the 
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readiness of Congress to sanction a radical departure from 
American tradition. Rugged individualism has been discarded 
for something that looks like socialism. Planning succeeds to 
competition, and America is henceforth to conceive of her future 
as a “concert of interests’? inspired by a new principle of 
public service. This is all the more remarkable because Mr. 
Roosevelt himself declared not three months ago that “‘ an 
economic life completely planned and regulated is as impossible 
as it is undesirable.’’ He added that ‘‘ it is imperative that 
Government interfere to adjust parts of the economic structure 
of the nation, that there be a real community of interest . . 
planned on the basis of a shared common life... .” 

Just how much this will mean in practice cannot be predicted 
with confidence. If the President were to achieve all, or most 
of the things which he is now authorised to attempt, America 
would be transformed, in almost revolutionary fashion, from end 
toend. But ‘‘ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ”’ : 
and, in the process of economic recovery, America will probably 
return to many of her old ways. We must remember that prac- 
tically none of the powers now given to the President are 
mandatory ; and if we may judge by the tone of his broadcast 
on May 7th he will keep many of them in reserve. On that 
occasion, confining himself to the monetary situation, he said 
that the objective of his Administration was ‘‘ to raise com- 
modity prices to such an extent that those who have borrowed 
money will, on the average, be able to repay that money in 
the same kind of dollar which they borrowed. We do not seek 
to let them get such a cheap dollar that they would be able to 
pay back a great deal less than they borrowed.’? And he added 
that the powers given to him in this connection by Congress 
““ will be used when, as, and if it may be necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose.’’? Congress, in fact, gave him greater powers 
of inflation than he sought, but since the form in which they 
were given left their ultimate use to his discretion, there was 
no need for him either to veto those which he regarded as exces- 
Sive, or to reveal in advance the use which he would make of 
those which he approved. We are entitled to assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt realises that the permanent cure of present ills does 
not lie in American hands alone, for he said in the broadcast 
address already quoted that ‘‘ hand in hand with the domestic 
situation . . . is the world situation . . . we can get a fair measure 
of prosperity in the United States, but it will not be permanent 
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unless we get a return to prosperity all over the world.’ Read- 
ing between the lines we find the conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt 
hopes that the World Economic Conference, which ‘‘ must 
succeed because the future of the world demands it,’’ will revive 
international trade, raise prices, and stimulate confidence in 
such measures as may absolve him from taking the risks of 
full-blown inflation at home. 

Between the moment when these words are written (May 
14th) and the day when the Economic Conference assembles 
much will happen. The ground has been prepared by the 
acceptance by eight nations of the Tariff truce, and this result 
may make it possible for the President to secure from Congress 
those special powers to deal with Tariffs and Debts which he 
was known to desire. If he succeeds in this, America will 
enter the Conference as leader: if he fails, the rest of the 
world will not forget the lot of President Wilson, who fatally 
outran his own domestic constable! In these two vital questions 
Congress is afraid of public opinion, believing that the senti- 
ment of America is unfavourable to any substantial change 
in the régime of War Debts, and fears the foreign competition 
which would follow any reduction of the Tariff. Mr. Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, probably realises that much of the intensifi- 
cation of the isolationist propaganda in the United States last 
winter was due to the feeling in the isolationist ranks that 
they were not going to have it all their own way. American 
opinion has in fact undergone a considerable change; and in 
such a moment when the public mind is receptive, it may well 
prove that Mr. Roosevelt’s power of direct appeal will swing 
public feeling to his side and enable him to achieve what 
Congress regards as impossible. On April 23rd the Kansas 
City Star, one of the greatest organs of opinion in the 
Mississippi Valley, said that though a reduction of the 
American Tariff ‘‘radical enough to enable our debtors to pay 
in goods was hardly possible . . . as practical people we shall 
probably have to become reconciled to the idea of letting the 
President make the best terms he can, and charge off the rest 
to the madness of the war.’’ And, to take but one other 
instance, Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his regular contributions 
to the New York Herald-Tribune, which are syndicated through- 
out the United States to newspapers in every State, has been 
steadily educating public opinion in the essentials of the whole 
international problem. There is thus material in America on 
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which the President can rely for support in his handling of © 
all issues at the June Conference. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s aim is to complete the legislative preparation 
of his vast programme and to persuade Congress to give him 
the largest possible discretion for the Economic Conference 
before Congress adjourns in June, and then to send legislators 
home till December, hoping that his own measures and his 
co-operation with foreign nations will so improve the general 
situation as to bring them back in a more or less satisfactory 
mood. ‘There is little doubt that his suspension of the gold 
standard in April was designed primarily to attempt to initiate 
the appearance of such an improvement and only secondarily 
to furnish him with bargaining power in dealing with the rest 
of the world on currency questions at the Conference. He 
knows that the present revival in America, as shown in the 
rise in commodity prices and Stock Exchange prices, can only 
be maintained if the Conference in fact makes a serious contri- 
bution to the general problem. And therefore, if the Con- 
ference should not realise even moderate expectations, he may 
be compelled to use most, if not all, of the great inflationary 
powers which he has been given. His power to play an effective 
part in London depends largely on his relations with Congress 
during the next few weeks. 


A. F. Wuyvte. 


AGRICULTURE: IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


FEW well-meaning people tried for a generation to 
A make British farmers realise that though in the art 

of farming they were supreme, and in the science of 
farming improving, in the business of farming they were 
infants in arms. As long as the farmer, they said, tries to 
buy and sell as an individual, he will have as little effect on 
the prices he pays or gets as a gnat flying from east to west 
has in preventing the world turning from west to east. And 
except for leaving behind useful farmers’ co-operative purchas- 
ing societies in most counties, and a few sound societies for 
marketing milk and wool, that generation seemed to have 
worked in vain. But there has been a sudden change. A very 
good Minister of Agriculture whom we had during the war 
once said to me reflectively, ‘‘ There’ll be no real improvement 
in British Agriculture until all the present farmers are dead,”’ 
and the change may be due to the fact that the generation 
of farmers which he knew has largely passed away. But, 
whatever the cause, the National Farmers’ Union, which had 
for years and with complete success addled all the eggs of 
better organisation that the younger generation in its county 
branches laid, has suddenly become a forcing-house of the 
most complicated and far-reaching marketing schemes. ‘The 
official attitude has suddenly changed from “‘ better marketing 
offers no hope,”’ to ‘‘ better marketing offers salvation.’? And 
the schemes which are being produced will be accepted by a 
puzzled and only half-converted industry, which is so depressed 
that it welcomes any prospect of change without considering 
what the consequences of the change will be. 

Certainly, if change in marketing methods can help, the 
three products to which new methods are to be first applied 
have been well selected, for with regard to bacon, milk and 
livestock there is more room for improvement from the pro- 
ducers’ point of view than in any other major farm products. 
With regard to bacon we have sporadically started co-operative 
factories which languished owing to the producers’ habit of 
supplying them with pigs insufficient in number to cover 
the overheads, and of varying breeds, sizes and qualities. 
In milk the vigour of the periodical public fight over milk 
prices has hardly concealed the fact that prices have been 
settled by the distributors’ combines, as is inevitable so long 
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as farmers—not owning the milk cans—cannot move milk 
beyond the cowshed door, and therefore, too often, desert the 
method of collective bargaining and take any price they can 
get. As to livestock the custom has been frequently for farmers 
to drive their beasts to market to find, for some unexplained 
reason, that at that particular place and day the butchers were 
showing the farmers singular favour in bidding at all. 

If there is so much room for improvement, need one have 
any doubts as to the wisdom and success of the great changes 
now in preparation? What is aimed at is a rationalisation of 
the main branches of the industry under rigorous central 
control, such as has never yet been applied to any industry in 
this country. And it is difficult not to feel that rationalising 
steel or any branch of manufacture must be child’s play com- 
pared to rationalising farming. For instance, at present I 
buy my milk from the nearest farmer and pay his bill when- 
ever he sends it in, and the simple transaction is then complete. 
In future, as I learn from a document which describes in 
simple language the way the milk marketing scheme will work, 
the producer-retailer (that is my farming friend) will as 
distributor get the normal distributive margin of his region, 
and, as a producer, approximately the equivalent of the regional 
pool price, paying the levy for inter-regional compensation and 
for quality premiums, these levies being deducted from the 
regional prices at which the Central Producers’ Board sells 
milk to the distributor, and the producer-retailer paying nine- 
tenths of the difference between what remains and the regional 
pool price. This leaves me gasping, but it is a fairly mild 
sample of the checks and balances, compensations and adjust- 
ments which these schemes involve. I can only hope my 
farmer friend will understand it better than I do, but remem- 
bering how in old days one invariably had to address farmers’ 
meetings at least three times in any place before one could 
get the foundations laid for the simplest co-operative society 
—I doubt it. I recall an acute criticism, made to me by one 
who had the best reason for understanding these schemes, that 
there was nothing wrong with them except that it would be 
impossible to find people able to work them, and to deal fairly 
with the interests not only of producers, distributors and con- 
sumers, but with the varying needs of those who produce in 
a multitude of diverse circumstances all over the country. 

Certainly the old chaotic methods of selling by individual 
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producers through a string of middlemen should cease. But 
it is one thing for this to grow up naturally from the bottom, 
as it has, for instance, at Preston, where the farmers buy 
their feeding stuffs from their co-operative society and sell their 
eggs and cheese to it, knowing that the prices will be the best 
obtainable—and with the safeguard that they can change the 
committee in charge, or buy and sell on an open market, when- 
ever they like. It will be quite another thing when, under the 
livestock scheme, the only outlet for stock will be a central 
buying agency to whom farmers must send not more than their 
allotted quotas, when, and only when, the agency is willing 
to take them, with a penalty up to £100 if they try to sell 
in any other way, and with no control whatever. Farmers are 
extremely good men to lead, if one has time and patience 
enough to do it, but they are very bad to drive, and if these 
schemes are to be worked without all sorts of local and special 
concessions which will eat away their profits and defeat their 
purpose, they will seem to the ordinary farmer to be driving, 
driving all the way. 

And yet, given the Ottawa policy which necessitates quan- 
titative restriction here if the Dominions are also to accept it, 
it is hardly possible to replan our marketing without these 
revolutionary changes, or something very like them. The 
strait-waistcoat is to be applied while the victim is numbed 
and anzsthetised by depression, in the hope that he will find 
the garment so warming that he will put up with its constric- 
tions. And the warmth is to be produced, of course, by 
limiting overseas supplies by systems of quotas. And here lies 
the main danger ahead. If the schemes are to be of any use 
at all they must be permanent. If they are to be acceptable 
to the farmer they must raise prices. If they raise prices the 
majority which the towns return to the House of Commons 
will be very likely to sweep them away. Everyone is talking 
of the better feeling which now exists between town and 
country, and of how the towns realise that they cannot be 
prosperous unless there is a prosperous country-side. But it 
is well to be suspicious of things upon which everyone is agreed 
—particularly when there is little evidence of them. And if, 
as is to be hoped, there is a better feeling, it may not count 
for much when prices rise and wages and scales of unemploy- 
ment relief lag behind, particularly if the agricultural industry 
does not do much by way of better service to deserve protection. 
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The danger is that on the one side the farmer may demand 
too much in the way of a protected market if he is to improve 
his methods, and that on the other the townsman may refuse 
to continue any help unless methods are visibly improved. 
With depression as a goad behind, and a protected market as 
a carrot before, the plunge across Jordan into the promised 
land may be brought about, but whether the land will then 
flow with milk and honey is another matter. As Lord Astor 
wrote in his excellent book Land and Life, ‘‘ Rapid and spec- 
tacular growth in marketing is not conducive to that healthy 
root development which is needed to withstand strain.’ 

This leads me to the question whether in this time of 
adversity we are not too much inclined to put all our eggs in 
the marketing basket. Should not adversity be turned into 
opportunity in other directions? Assuming that marketing 
schemes work as their authors hope they will, and prices either 
revive naturally or can be kept up artificially, will all be well 
with the countryside? Shall we not be left with a set of free- 
holders on the one side and landlords on the other too 
impoverished or too careless to see that our land is made the 
best use of? Will they not, as in the past, be like the foolish 
people divided by a stream who, when the winter torrents flowed, 
could not build a bridge, and when the stream ran dry in 
summer found that there was no need for one? 

What are the main things that are wrong? ‘The landlord- 
tenant system is falling to pieces with no ordered alternative 
to replace it. Our farms are mainly of the wrong size—too 
large for a man to work with his hands—too small for him 
to work with his head, and there is no power within the 
industry itself to put this right. And we have too few people 
settled on our land. And a more urgent point must be added 
—most farmers are now so deeply in debt, and their access to 
fresh credit is being so severely restricted, that there is danger 
of land falling out of condition and becoming almost derelict. 
A point must here be postulated with which all may not agree, 
that it would be well worth while for the nation to spend money 
on putting the countryside in order, if it can be done not in 
the form of continuing subsidy but in the form of a concen- 
trated payment to secure definite and permanent ends. If the 
countryside is to be properly capitalised and developed the 
money must come mainly from the towns, but it would be much 
better for the towns to pay once over, and to know what they 
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were paying for and getting, than to be taxed indirectly and 
for an indefinite period by artificial increases of food prices. 
If world prices steady, and then food prices are artificially 
raised, there will be constant and justifiable pressure for 
higher wages, and nothing could be worse than this for our 
town business men who will be wanting to make exact calcula- 
tions of costs of production in order to secure their fair share 
of sales and contracts in the world market. 

If, then, it is worth while to do something big, the main 
lines of what wants doing may be considered. First the land- 
lord-tenant system which is fast breaking up in an untidy way 
ought either altogether or in the main to be terminated. ‘There 
is a great deal of agreement about this, not only among 
members of the more advanced political parties, or among those 
who in their ignorance wrongly transfer the unpopularity of 
the town landlord, who very often does little and gets much, 
to the country landlord, who often does much and gets little. 
But the fact that the country landlord generally does his best 
cannot conceal the unnaturalness of the system under which 
ownership is divorced from cultivation. John Stuart Mill said 
that the reasons which form the justification of private property 
in the land are valid only in so far as the proprietor of land 
is its improver, and on this basis it is difficult to justify land- 
lordism, when it is realised how very far short it falls in this 
country in the essential matters of producing food from the 
land and supporting people on it, compared to other similar 
countries where the landlord-tenant system is _ practically 
unknown. 

In these days the whole secret of successful agriculture lies 
in being able to adapt farms quickly to new methods, and the 
difficulty of this is enormously increased when it is for one 
man to decide on the methods, and for another to decide on 
and provide the building in which the methods are to be prac- 
tised. Also, if new methods are to be quickly and eagerly 
adopted there must be the fullest possible incentive, which is 
impossible as long as the tenant does not know what will happen 
to the estate if its owner dies or has to sell. Also, it has to 
be admitted, speaking broadly, that the present generation of 
landowners are unable to capitalise their land properly, are 
no longer the leaders in the spread of agricultural science, 
do not do a great deal of public work which others are not 
willing to do pretty well, have not effectively taken the lead 
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in the introduction of new methods of co-operation and market- 
ing, do not really work hard at land cultivation themselves 
as landowners do on the Continent, and leave things much 
too much to agents and stewards, thereby unnecessarily 
increasing overhead expenditure. It is unnecessary to consider 
the different schemes that have been suggested for changing 
our system, or whether it should be done simultaneously and 
universally or gradually and with certain classes of exception. 
There is, however, little doubt in the minds of those who know 


the land best, and are not biased for or against the present — 


system, that some big change ought to be made and made 


soon, for the present crumbling away of estates is good neither _ 


for those which crumble, nor for those which only survive 
because big schemes of reshaping and development are avoided. 

It is because this reshaping of things is so badly called for 
that we cannot afford to drift along with most of our land in 
the hands of those who will not and cannot undertake it. There 
must be such public control of land as will enable much larger 
holdings and much smaller holdings to be developed. Some 
districts are more suitable for one or the other, but in some 
districts they should go together and support one another. 
The large holding is the only agricultural unit which would 
give the worker an effective chance of rising to be foreman, 
sub-manager and manager, and although on many large units 
there may be less total employment than there is now, it is 
better that that employment should be economic and properly 
paid, as it would be, than uneconomic and precarious as it is 
too often now. The small holding must be multiplied in many 
different ways. The successful allotment cultivator should find 
it easy, instead of almost impossible, to obtain a quarter of an 
acre for poultry, and a loan to cover the initial stock and 
equipment. The agricultural worker should find it possible 
to get two or three acres for pigs, poultry and young stock 
as a part-time holding which would prevent him coming 
straight on the Poor Law, as he does now, when he is out 
of a job. And men who have made good on allotments and 
with poultry, who have often come from the country and 
have married country-bred wives, should be selected from our 
industrial districts and settled in small-holding colonies. They 
should work in their family groups, but they should buy and 
sell co-operatively, and though the initial cost would be con- 
siderable, families now certain to be permanently on unem- 
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ployment relief would be permanently settled on the land with 
no need for continuing subsidy. 

Work in connection with the Friends’ scheme for helping 
unemployed men in the cultivation of allotments shows at 
every turn and in every area how passionately strong in the 
industrial districts the desire is to get back to the land. It 
is not pretended that settlement can be done either quickly or 
on the large scale, but if what could be reasonably done were 
being done, it would give even the men who were not being 
helped quite a different feeling towards life and a much better 
sense of citizenship. 

One further question should be considered: whether the 
immediate state of the industry is not so serious that some 
emergency measures should be taken to avoid the danger of 
collapse. An order has gone forth from the Banks that no 
more credit must be given and that every effort must be made 
to reduce the farmers’ present indebtedness. ‘This would not 
have been done unless the amounts involved had been very 
large and rapidly tending to become larger. Farmers also owe 
very large sums to all the merchants and traders who will give 
them credit, and these people also are unable to extend their 
commitments. There are many parts of the country outside 
the specially distressed areas in which a very large proportion 
of the farmers are finding it really difficult to lay their hands 
on a five-pound note to pay the week’s wages. And this, 
of course, is having a deplorable effect in the reduction and 
underpaying of farm workers, and in the neglect of everything 
which can possibly be neglected on the farm. It is worth 
considering whether it would be not only justifiable but right 
for the Government to arrange for a two-year moratorium 
for all farmers who are in a sufficiently sound position that 
they are likely to recover, when the new marketing schemes 
get into working order. ‘The Government would have to pay 
interest at a lowish rate on these debts for two years. By 
that time not only would the marketing schemes have improved 
prices, but they would form a new basis of credit for farmers. 
When farmers are bound by contracts, which are not only 
enforceable but would be enforced, to deliver so much milk or 
stock to an organisation at a settled price, that organisation 
can raise credit for the farmer on his contract. That, how- 
ever, cannot happen very soon, and if we wait for any allevia- 
tion of the present position until marketing schemes can 
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develop on the credit side, it may easily be found that very 
few producers will be credit-worthy. 

It is suggested, then, that a wise Government would help 
by tiding over, but it would be quite wrong to spend money 
in tiding over if at the end of the period we were once more 
to try to buttress up our present land system. During the 
two years which must probably elapse before marketing 
schemes are really at work, surveys must be made, plans must 
be laid, legislation should be passed providing for a big change 
in the system of tenure and for the setting up of a new Public 
Local Authority concerned solely with seeing that land is put 
to its best use in the light of modern conditions. Things need 
to be thought out and constructively planned and put into 
train on really big lines, and now is the time to do it. 

Francis D. ACLAND. 


IMPRESSIONS OF HITLER’S GERMANY. 


O try to give one’s impressions of the so-called ‘‘ German 

Revolution ’’ is not only a difficult but a painful task for 

every friend of the German people who is not content to 
be carried away by the emotional atmosphere of the country. 
Among such friends of the Germans I am proud to be able to 
claim a place. But the fact that I am among those who watched 
with indignation how the merciless egoism of French policy 
(alternatively mildly supported, mildly deprecated or regarded 
with indifference by British policy) drove the Germans—as we 
in vain warned that it would drive them—towards some such 
mass hysteria as now possesses them, does not oblige me to 
approve what is happening in Germany to-day. Condemnation of 
those who tease and torture an animal until it loses normal con- 
trol and flies at the nearest victim in a passion to be free does 
not involve approval of the maddened animal. I lived for seven 
years among the Germans in occupied territory after the war. 
As The Times correspondent in Rhineland and the Ruhr, I did 
what was possible in that capacity to make people at home realise 
the intolerable—and from the standpoint of British self-interest, 
dangerous—treatment to which a great nation of sixty millions 
was being daily subjected, and later placed on record in book 
form* my view of the way in which the policy of the Allies was 
acting as a forcing bed to German reaction. In the course of three 
tours of south and west Germany since the so-called Hitler revo- 
lution, I have tried to bring such sympathetic consideration to 
bear on the situation in Germany as no one who has had long 
and close experience of the humiliations of that country could 
refuse. 

About the present enthusiasm of the articulate mass of the 
German people for the change, there can be no question. I say 
advisably the articulate mass, for the millions of Communists 
and the eight to nine millions of Social Democrats have been 
made inarticulate pariahs, whose organs of opinion have been 
ruthlessly suppressed, most of their leaders arrested, their cor- 
porate property seized—if it had been done by individuals, one 
would write ‘‘ stolen ’’—and the Catholics made second-class 
Germans until they can prove their claim to “‘ firstclassness ’’ by 
a new-found enthusiasm for Hitlerism. Six hundred thousand 
Jews have been permanently rated, altogether apart from their 
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political convictions, as second-class human beings, unworthy of 
being regarded as citizens of the country. 

The enthusiasm—no, the religious fanaticism—of the sincere 
belief of the remainder in Hitler as the Messiah of Germany is 
extraordinary, and has something very fine in it. I defy anyone 
who comes to Germany with an open mind to listen unmoved to the 
way in which any middle-class man or woman, picked at random, 
will talk about the ‘‘ miracle of national regeneration ’? which 
they attribute to him. One may be alarmed, but one cannot but 
be deeply impressed by the strange light of belief—of a despair- 
ing but certain hope of the restorative magic inherent in the Nazi 
lesson of unity and ‘“‘ brotherly love against a hostile world ”’ 
—which comes into the eyes of the average intelligent (articu- 
late) German at the mention of Hitler’s name. That unity has 
been achieved by cramming the German prisons so that huge 
concentration camps (one of which I have visited) had to be 
created for the overflow and ringed round with live electric wires, 
barbed wire and machine-guns. Five thousand people are to be 
confined in this (one of several camps), people against whom no 
charge will be, or could be, brought, separated completely for 
an indefinite period from wives and relatives, forced to labour 
under the muzzles of rifles and machine-guns. Three who had 
tried to escape had been shot dead the week before. Lawyers, 
doctors, day-labourers and journalists herded together like sar- 
dines in a tin, they are accused of no anti-Nazi action (or they 
would be in an ordinary prison), but of holding doctrines which 
the new rulers christen ‘‘ Marxist.’? That ‘‘ brotherly love ”’ 
embraces only all Germans who have no Jewish blood in their 
veins, who reject all ideas of liberalism, democracy, socialism, 
trade unionism, the principles of Karl Marx, the political 
influence of the Catholic hierarchy, and parliamentarism, and 
submit themselves without reserve to worshipping the principle 
that salvation can come only through the divine and indisputable 
ordinances of men “‘ born to rule ’’ by dictatorial methods. But 
there remains an amazing enthusiasm and longing for self-sacri- 
fice which, at the moment, permeates all whom I have described 
as articulate Germans, and the Nazi claim that the Socialist 
workers are falling into line seems largely true. In the course 
of my tours of Germany I must have seen hundreds of thousands 
of S.A. and $.S. on the march. The deeply carved lines of 
brutality visible on the faces of some cannot dim my apprecia- 
tion of the fine, unselfish fervour and steel determination to win 
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through, at every personal cost, to the realisation of their ideals 
for their fellow Germans which I have seen in the eyes of count- 
less other splendid boys, leaders and followers in university 
town, industrial city and countryside. 

The foundation of the unshakable belief of intelligent and 
educated as of blind and ignorantly enthusiastic Germans for 
Hitlerism lies in the feeling that ‘‘ it completes the work which 
Bismarck left unfinished, the uniting of the German people.’’ 
One and all complain bitterly of the ‘‘ failure of our friends 
abroad ’’ to realise what this means to Germany. Many are 
ashamed of, and pained by, the excesses against the Jews and the 
Socialist workers—though they have not the remotest idea of the 
terrible extent of these—but plead with desperate sincerity : 
““ Don’t exaggerate the importance of these things. Certainly 
they are condemnable, even horrible. But this is a revolution, 
and if a few Jews and Socialists have lost their jobs and had 
their ears boxed, are you really going to concentrate on abusing 
us for these unimportant incidents and overlook the glorious 
national awakening which has been our lot?’’ Germany has to- 
day become, some of its critics have said, one vast barracks— 
others, a vast prison. I would liken it (for the traveller) to one 
vast parrot-house, in which clever and stupid, rich and poor, 
reiterate phrases which they believe to represent the truth. “‘ A 
box on the ears,’’ “‘ Ein Paar ohrfeigen,’’ is one of the 
favourites. The outrages against Jews, Liberals and Socialists 
are always—and, this is the point, quite sincerely—described in 
this way. ‘‘ Juedische Greuel Propaganda ’’—“‘ Jewish cruelty 
propaganda ’’—is another phrase of which the brain wearies. 

There is no arguing with people in the mood of the Germans 
to-day. For them these two phrases adequately cover all the 
brutal beatings, killings, suicides of dismissed intellectuals, the 
lacerated backs, cripplings and ruined existences which have 
marked the triumph of Hitlerism. I have myself seen the wounds 
of some of the victims, inflicted not during the celebrated ‘‘ three 
days’ freedom of the streets ’’ which were granted to the Nazis 
to take full vengeance without fear of punishment on their 
enemies, but seven weeks later. I have seen the photographs in 
the refugee centres across the frontiers of dozens more with fully 
authenticated details. I know that there are families—no one 
can say how many—unable for six or eight weeks to discover 
which missing members are alive or dead. They fear the worst. 
The Manchester Guardian, which earned such obloquy in Eng- 
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land for its courageous defence of the German people for ten 
years, is brushed aside here as a “‘ dirty Communist rag.’’ The 
organ of the Nazis has said so, and it must be true. The Times 
has not yet been branded with Communism, but that is less 
because it has not told in such detail the full story of Nazi 
brutalities and persecution than because Germans at large read 
only The Manchester Guardian among English newspapers ; and 
it is therefore not worth while to brandmark The Times. None 
of this sinister side is even dreamt of by any but the smallest 
percentage of the hundreds of thousands of marching, singing 
lads with the flame of selfless devotion lighting up their eyes. 
The German claim, that the tourist will find the country per- 
fectly normal and has nothing to fear, is perfectly true. 
Horrors do not take place in the streets, but behind locked doors. 
The average foreign tourist will be embarrassed by the warmth 
of his welcome from people desperately anxious to produce that 
good impression which the manufacturers of his facts and ideas 
tell him is the true one. 

Those who receive letters from, or meet in Germany or out- 
side it, their German friends should remember two things: 
firstly that the new rulers of Germany have inculcated on their 
subjects as a first duty the “‘ clearing ’’ of the minds of their 
friends abroad of the idea (born, of course, only of Juedische 
Greuel Propaganda) that there has been anything brutal about 
the glorious restoration of long-sought German unity. The 
second is that nobody in all Europe knows less of what has really 
gone on in Germany than the Germans themselves. One is 
moved almost to involuntary applause at the magnificent con- 
tempt for anything approaching truth displayed by the Nazi 
Press—for its sublime audacity, not only of suppression, but 
of distortion and misrepresentation, of all news home and 
foreign calculated to arouse any doubts as to the perfect right- 
ness of the situation. And there is no significant Press left in 
Germany but the Nazi Press. Why any German should waste 
his money on the other cowed and lifeless newspapers I cannot 
imagine. At least in the National Socialist Press one gets the 
pure wine. 

English friends who receive patriotic protests from Germans 
might do them a worse service than give them a few of the 
incontestable facts which, hard as they are to ascertain, our 
newspapers have managed to secure and dared to publish. ‘‘ Let 
us run our country as we like and don’t try to force your liberal 
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or democratic principles on us,’’? German friends out here have 
urged on me. No Englishman wishes to adopt any other atti- 
tude. But when the German goes farther and appeals for our 
sympathy, or accuses us of being misled by malicious, lying 
propaganda, then we are entitled to tell him our views and the 
facts which have reached our ears. The attacks of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and of Mr. Winston Churchill are sneeringly dis- 
missed by the German Press as those of incurable German- 
haters and lifelong pro-French propagandists. "That is as may 
be. What Germany has no inkling of is that her present course 
has not only poured oil on the flames of those who are only 
too glad to be able to say ‘‘I told you so,’”’ but cold water on 
the ardour of those who have tried for years to obtain sympathy 
for her plight. 

““We have enjoyed the liberality of our new Government in 
the matter of circuses,’? a German in Cologne told me, ‘‘ but 
we are still asking for bread and notice no increase in the supply 
of that commodity.’’ It is on bread that Herr Hitler will have 
to stand or fall. For the vast majority of articulate Germans 
the greatest thing at the moment is still the new “‘ unity,” the 
abolition of the exaggerated independence of the various Ger- 
man States, the relief from party strife (incidentally because 
those who led the opposition to the new system are imprisoned, 
degraded to ‘‘ second-class individuals’ or fugitives abroad) 
and the vaunted new spirit between master and worker. ‘‘ You 
will have soon forgotten, I hope, the excesses which I also 
deplore but which you abroad all exaggerate,’’ a broader-minded 
German said to me in Heidelberg. ‘‘ Remember instead the 
wonderful picture of unity which you saw yesterday, of master 
and man marching together in the demonstration of National 
Work.’’? One must give full credit to the emotional appeal of 
the change in Germany. The name of Hitler to-day inspires all 
the fanatic reverence which those of Mahomet, Lenin and Musso- 
lini have had for their disciples. As one who sympathised deeply 
with the Germans in their many unjust humiliations, I am glad 
to have been privileged to share in the spectacle of their reborn 
self-respect. But realising on what a basis of misconception, of 
blindness to the nature of its political foundation, of misrepre- 
sentation it is based, my satisfaction is limited and any con- 
gratulations I can offer must ring hollow. 

On their complete mastery of the technique of revolution and 
propaganda the Nazis can be unreservedly congratulated. The 
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application of results observed in other countries is not the only 
factor—there is genius somewhere behind it which suggests that 
Hitlerism may yet achieve the unexpected, in the solution of 
the pressing economic problems—if someone else can show it 
the way. For this movement, which claims to be the very essence 
of Germanism, has so far grown great by studying and copying 
other countries. From Sanskrit comes its Swastika badge, from 
Imperial Rome its fascist salute, from Mussolini its dosing of 
its victims with castor oil, from Communism (with adaptations, 
of course) its celebration of May 1st as Labour Day, from 
Fascism and Communism its utterly ruthless suppression of 
political opponents and freedom of the Press. Its concentration 
camps are only Germany’s Lipari Islands or her Siberia. Its 
glorification of the handicraftsman and its reproaches to “‘ big 
capitalism ’’ it adopted from William Morris and John Ruskin. 
Herr Hitler’s vague notions of a new Socialism based on 
Nationalism are now confronting the sheer, merciless reaction 
of Captain Goering and the cynical feudalism of Herr Hugen- 
berg, and despite the hopes of the more revolutionary Nazis, 
many of them ex-Communists, are likely to develop into a 
Socialism no more generous than our own forgotten : 


God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations. 


What if even the amazingly docile German workman discovers 
after a year or more has gone by without economic benefit, the 
fat-bellied industrialist and junker rubbing their hands in satis- 
faction at the chains he is now assuming. 

We, too, asked our people to “‘ buy British ’’ long before 
Hitlerism labelled the shops throughout Germany as they are 
labelled to-day: “ Kauft deutsche Waren.”’ Certain English 
politicians discovered the mesmerising power on the masses of 
the phrase ‘‘ National Government ’’ long before the Nazis, and 
our “ Red Letter Election’? antedated by several years the 
Nazi stampede of electors based on the alleged Communist burn- 
ing of the Reichstag. The only economic policy which has—to 
date—emerged in Germany, and that not very clearly, is simply 
one of putting back the clock in a century where in other coun- 
tries the hands are moving always forward—the abolition of the 
department store, the ‘‘ branch establishment concern ’? and the 
co-operative society to ‘‘ make work”? for the handicraftsman 
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and retail shopkeeper, and the curtailment of interest by 
medizval anti-usury laws. If such things are uneconomic, so 
much the worse for economics. It was not even the Czar of 
all the Russians, but rulers many centuries farther back who 
discovered the possibilities of appeasing popular discontent in 
the absence of a real remedy in deflecting it against the Jews. 
So far the economic novelties of Hitlerism amount to the pro- 
vision of a public holiday on May rst. 

What are Hitlerism’s prospects of life? I assess them fairly 
high if there is any world economic improvement whatever in 
the near future, for then throughout decades the Germans will 
believe inflexibly that Hitler created it in Germany, and allowed 
other less deserving countries to share therein. If there is none, 
enthusiasm for the national rebirth will carry the new régime 
along very securely for at least twelve months. Germany has 
lost every one of her foreign friends except Italy, and even she 
has made it clear through the influential Clerical. Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, that she wants Hitlerism to stop at 
the German frontier. But Germany says with much common 
sense that vague foreign sympathies have done practically noth- 
ing to help her during all these post-war years of her humilia- 
tion. ‘There is nothing Hitlerism despises more fervently than 
‘* internationalism.”’ 

The biggest perils confronting it lie at home, although with 
every sort of organisation of German life placed by the so-called 
“ Gleichschaltung ’’—‘‘ Equalisation ’’—in Nazi hands, it is 
difficult and will become increasingly difficult to realise this 
abroad. There has been no ‘‘ March on Rome,’’ no such struggle 
as the Bolshevists had to secure power—the German “‘ revolu- 
tion’? was a bare majority at the polls, secured in a moment 
of national panic, forcibly exploited afterwards with surprising 
dash and verve to stamp opposition in every field out of 
existence. In the process, two great forces have been antago- 
nised: Jewry and the Vatican, for political supporters of the 
Catholic Centre Party are to-day considered by the new Germans 
as supporters of the ‘‘ Red Front.’? (His Holiness the Pope, 
Stalin and Solomon Isaacs associated in a common conspiracy 
to corrupt and enslave the German race—every articulate Ger- 
man will tell you it is true.) So far there are no sops for Jewry, 
but the Catholic Church is being offered one of an enforced 
respect for religion and the narrowest type of morality. It is 
difficult to imagine that even at this price the Vatican will 
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whole-heartedly acquiesce in the destruction of its political 
power in Germany by what it regards as a heretic force. 

As for the moderate, patriotic and constitutional German 
Social Democracy, it is dead and buried for ever. The German 
workers are leaderless, confused and wavering. With their 
leaders in prison or in flight they are going over in woolly- 
minded shoals to Hitlerism. If there is one thing only about 
which one can be certain in the bewildering Germany of to-day, 
it is that Social Democracy is dead. Communism, I think, not. 
The belief is widespread among the few thinking Germans left, 
as well as among the unthinking masses, that an underground 
Communist organisation long existed in Germany parallel with 
the open one, and that the former has been almost untouched 
by the Nazi revolution. ‘The feeble mewings of the tolerated 
and openly insulted Socialist leaders in Germany are without 
importance. Unless some economic miracle attends the Nazi 
path, to secure their hold on their new converts, the real 
workers’ movement will soon become a purely revolutionary one 
through hidden Communist cells. ‘There is one other threat to 
Hitlerism—that of Monarchism. If a Hohenzollern Prince in 
Berlin and a Wittelsbach in Munich were to raise their royal 
standards to-day against Hitlerism—which will never tolerate 
their return—a conflict would ensue of which it would be hard 
to predict the issue. It might even be that some form of democ- 
racy would emerge. As for the talk of a preventive war, it 
would have to be realised very quickly if it were to upset 
Hitlerism. For it is a new fanatic faith for Germany which, if 
economic conditions help, will so consolidate the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that Germany will soon be able to laugh at the idea of 
foreign attack. The Berlin correspondent of The Times well 
described the situation in his letter published on April ast 
when he wrote that for the moment the new rulers of Germany 
do not want a foreign war, and, therefore, concentrate resent- 
ment against the Jews. But they are making the German people 
an infinitely pliable and deadly instrument. ‘‘ The system will 
last,’’ a wise Munich writer told me, ‘‘ because it suits the Ger- 
mans like a Savile Row suit an Englishman.. Our people can 
be divided into three: One part wants to be kicked, another 
part to kick. These make up go per cent. The remaining ro 
per cent. looks on at the spectacle and weeps.” 


G. E. R. Gepve. 
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HE Spanish Revolution entirely reconstructed the 

structure of the State, which previously had rested on 

four supports: in front the reigning King and the 
Ruling Class, behind the Church and the Army. ‘The Cortes 
had been no more than a pair of trousers, a concession to 
the constitutional conventions. The Senate decorously draped 
one leg—the Ruling Class; the Chamber, the other—the 
Army. ‘The Republican Revolution left the trousers as the 
sole support of the State structure. For the Crown had been 
cleared out, and with it the Ruling Class; while both Church 
and Army had taken no part in the revolution and had clearly 
been reduced by it to quite subsidiary and subordinate réles. 
And though the divinity that clothes a King will, as in the 
old tale, prevent any one of his subjects from saying, what 
they all see, that the King is walking in procession without 
his trousers—is the divinity of clothes sufficiently established 
to keep them silent if they see trousers walking without their 
King? It is clear that any permanence in the present stage 
of the revolution depends on whether the Cortes is merely 
a progressivist patch on the old court breeches or brand-new 
combinations. 

Before looking to see what is in the trousers of the 
new Cortes, or rather what is in the one leg that is left 
of the trousers, for the Senate has been scrapped, let us first 
admit that it was possibly unfortunate that the Spanish 
Revolution was offered the over-easy expedient of Republi- 
canism. For its driving forces were those of every other recent 
revolution: Nationalism and Socialism. And its directional 
objective was that same national reconstruction into a collec- 
tivist State with a corporative structure and a planned economy 
that we are all seeking. But there is nothing in such a new 
State structure incompatible with a monarchy; as Mussolini 
has shown yesterday and Major Elliot to-day. Moreover the 
past history of Spanish democracy shows that monarchy might 
have had its place in an evolution expressive of that continuity 
of tradition that is so essential in all countries, and more 
especially so in Spain; and that Alfonso might have been very 
useful for securing the permanent and peaceful acceptance of 
the new régime if he had not been used up to secure its prompt 


and unopposed accession. 
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Spain is very properly proud of the promptitude and 
propriety with which the Republic was, in the King’s words, 
‘served up on a tray’ by the ancien régime to the Revolu- 
tion. This is easily explained in so far as concerns the 
psychology of the reigning King and the Ruling Class. It is 
not so easy to explain it in respect of the Revolutionaries and 
Reformers. Professor Madariaga has an attractive theory that 
the national Renascence had already so revitalised the repre- 
sentative system that, but for the monarchy, it would have 
realised its responsibilities for reconstruction, and that the 
removal of this ‘‘ traditional obstacle’’ was all that was 
necessary. Professor Pastor, more cautious, is content to quote 
Cavour—‘‘ that the worst of Chambers is better than the 
best of Anti-chambers ’’—a dictum now somewhat out of date 
in Italy. But, at first sight, an outside observer finds it diff- 
cult to detect any symptoms of renascence either in the twenty- 
eight Ministries of the quarter century preceding the dictator- 
ship, or in the two Ministries of the crisis that succeeded it. 
Nor does the first Ministry of the Revolution—the Provisional 
Government—impress one either in policy or in personnel, as 
a new departure, still less as a new dispensation. It came to 
power by an election whose success was apparently due to 
the modern method of manipulating an electorate; which 
instead of the bread and circuses or the blankets and beer of 


old, works by the big stick and the carrot, by a bluff of 


imminent bolshevism and by a bribe of an imaginary utopia. 
The policy of the Provisional Government as defined in its 
Statute (April 15th, 1931) was not such as to alarm. Nor was 
the personnel of the Provisional Government any more revolu- 
tionary. The characteristic of the old Cortes had been the 
preponderance of lawyers on its front and back benches. ‘This 
feature, often interpreted as an indication of decadence in a 
democratic assembly and of decline in its representative 
quality and reconstructive capacity, is reproduced in the first 
leaders of the Republican régime; though not in the rank and 
file of the Constituent Cortes. For its first rulers were two 
parliamentarians and lawyers. The President of the Provisional 
Government and its spokesman was Alcal4 Zamora; an old 
Liberal front bencher of ‘‘ palatine’ proclivities, prominent 
chiefly for what a humorist called his ‘‘ permanent wave ”’ 
of oratory. The party manager and man of action was Miguel 
Maura, Minister of the Interior; who was what we should call 
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a Tory Democrat and the second son of Antonio Maura, the 
constructive Conservative Premier of the pre-war régime. 
Representatives these of Renascence and Revolution only in 
so far as might be Ramsay MacDonald or Winston Churchill. 

In respect of policy the Revolution in this first provisional 
phase was really, in a sense, a reaction. For it was the third 
chapter of that reversion to parliamentary party democracy, 
laissez-faire economics and liberal ethics of which the last 
monarchist governments of Berenguer and Aznar had been the 
first and second chapter. This reaction had begun with the 
overthrow of the Dictatorship and of its constructive experi- 
ments for a corporative State on the modern model. Owing 
to the course taken by the Revolution, Spanish reconstruction 
was retarded ; much as ours was when we scrapped the ordered 
controls and corporative organisations of our War Dictator- 
ship. And Spain will be compelled, as we are being compelled, 
by the pressure of economic emergencies, to rebuild laboriously 
in years what was lightly demolished in a few weeks. But the 
fact that the Republic is succeeding where the Dictatorship 
failed shows that a reactionary revolution is more effective than 
a revolutionary reaction. For, without losing, as its foreign 
predecessors had done, the advantage of its own introductory 
impetus and of the initial impotence of its enemies, it set about 
securing, by way of a General Election, a Government which 
would be representative of the ‘‘ Conservative Revolution.”’ 
Moreover, the efforts of the Right Republicans to secure a 
representation of minorities as a counterweight to the Revolu- 
tion failed completely. The result was a proportional repre- 
sentation of the Revolution; but scarcely of an electorate in 
which a majority was still mildly monarchical and a minority 
wildly anarchical. For the Cortes thus elected (May 31st, 
1931) was practically all Republican and predominantly 
Socialist. 

Therewith the Revolution entered its second phase. Its 
leaders were still, in the senses above suggested, reactionary. 
But the rank and file of its representatives were revolutionary ; 
and partly drifting with, partly driven by, a real Social 
Revolution. "This Revolution was not going to be satisfied by 
the political reversion of power from the old monarchical ruling 
class with its royalist counts and caciques, capitalists and 
clericals, to a new middle-class ruling class of republican 
politicians and professors, capitalists and clericals. Having 
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in the municipal elections of April deposed the old monarchist 
régime, it now by the general elections of June proceeded to 
depose its new middle-class rulers. For though the Spaniard 
is extraordinarily susceptible, as a romantic, to the power of 
words, as a realist he has a remarkable political instinct and 
practical insight. 

A Revolution such as that of Spain has been, or such as that 
of Great Britain may be, is an avalanche of national ‘‘ frozen 
credits ’’—of accumulated arrears of reconstruction, that a 
careless step may start and that thereafter cannot be steered 
or stopped. And as we have seen there stands in Spain right 
across the track of such avalanches—the Church. Right 
Republican leaders might proclaim that the Revolution was 
neither anti-capitalist nor anti-clericalist. But there was the 
baroque church with the big monastery beside it; there behind 
it was the seigneurial mansion of the local feudal landowner, 
a good Catholic; and behind that the new Bank, probably run 
by the Catholic Agrarian Federation. And there was the 
avalanche impending and Alcala Zamora explaining that it was 
a well-trained little avalanche that could be trusted not to chase 
the Catholic flock. 

But every revolution in Spain has been, for good reasons, an 
attack on the privileges and properties of the Church. ‘That 
has been inevitable ever since clericalism associated the 
authority of the Spanish Church with reaction rather than with 
reconstruction. So that the Revolution was not to be diverted 
from dealing with clericalism. Before the mob could be con- 
trolled some 200 churches and clerical institutions were burnt 
and gutted; though there was no loss of life. The damage 
was worst in Andalusia where the people are less Catholic and 
more catastrophic in temperament, and the authorities were 
more tolerant or timid. Even there, however, what might have 
been the beginning of a Social Revolution new style, ended as 
no more than the usual revolt against ecclesiasticism in the old 
style. The Government was able to liquidate it cheaply with 
the dismissal of Madrid police officials for doing too much to 
please the Left, and of Andalusian civil governors for not doing 
enough to please the Right. But the Republic was not so 
easily quit of this issue; which presently came up in the 
debates on the Constitution in which Zamora and Maura 
defended the Churches’ privileges and properties to the point 
of resignation. A saving formula was found by Azafia, the 
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present premier; Zamora was promoted to be President of the 
Republic, and Maura, who could not be provided for, went into 
Conservative opposition. (October 1931.) 

With the accession of Azafia as President of the Council 
begins the third and present phase of the Revolution. In this 
a Government drawn from the Constituent Cortes, dependent 
on the support of a majority of mildly revolutionary Socialist 
Radicals and Separatist Regionalists, is directing reconstruc- 
tion under the sanction of a provisional régime of repression 
that gives it the powers and position of a democratic dictator- 
ship; a spirited and quite spontaneous development, of which 
the originality as badly puzzles the purists as its objectivity 
pleases the practically minded. It is moreover of considerable 
interest to ourselves. For it combines the maximum of the pre- 
war democracy that is almost a religion to Spaniards and 
British, with the minimum of the post-war dictatorship that is 
now indispensable for the reconstruction required by British 
as by Spaniards. ‘The legal basis of this Dictatorship is the 
Law of Defence of the Republic, which combined with a special 
Republican police force of 5,000 picked men (Guardias de 
Asalto), a censorship of the Press that in one day after the 
Sanjurjo coup suspended 114 papers, and a suppression of 
opposition meetings that still prohibits those of some factions, 
e.g. the traditionalists, has so far adequately protected the 
infancy of the new Socialist Republic. 

Obviously a Government professing to be democratic and 
constitutional cannot use such illegitimate instruments with 
impunity. But conditions in Spain have certainly justified the 
retention of this exceptional emergency régime. For the static 
stability, the vis inertiae, that is the best protection of a State 
is not yet restored. The avalanche has stopped, but very little 
would start it again. At the time of the General Election Spain 
only escaped from a Social Revolution by the accident to Major 
Franco and the consequent failure of the conspiracy to proclaim 
an independent Andalusian syndicalist republic simultaneously 
with an independent Catalan republic. With this failure the 
rhythm of the revolution was broken, and it was arrested in 
the present provisional phase which may now be indefinitely 
protracted. The Communists, as practical realists, withdrew 
to prepare for a Social Revolution en régle; the Catalans 
to proceed with the organisation of their nation within a 
socialist federation. ‘The Syndicalist Anarchists were still to 
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cause inconvenience; their tactics being to shake all authority 
by outbreaks on any occasion regardless of any definite objec- 
tive. The results of this policy are represented in the Northern 
industrial centres by constant bombings; culminating at times 
in an epidemic of explosions such as that of January 1933, in 
which twenty-five were killed and several hundred wounded 
in two days. But this condition in the North has been so 
customary that even more serious outbreaks of this sort are 
no great menace to the Ministry. The serious Syndicalist 
rising in the Cardenas and Liobregat districts of Catalonia 
(January 1931), when the red flag was hoisted, was easily 
repressed by the troops, and resulted only in putting increased 
powers into the hands of the Government. 

Different, and more dangerous, are the results of anarchist 
syndicalisation on the ignorant isolated villages of the South. 
“We were told that we should get each 350 pesetas from the 
Revolution, but we have not.’’ ‘‘ We were told we could divide 
the land among us, and we must get to work on it or we shall 
miss the crop.’’ Soa few villagers invade the landlord’s fields 
and raid his cattle. Or, at the suggestion of the Syndi- 
calist agents, and as a simple solution of all grievances, 
hoist the red flag on the Ayuntamiento and hunt the Civil 
Guard out of the village. Such incidents were, and still are, 
fairly frequent. The last, at Casas Viejas (January roth, 
1933), seemed for some weeks likely to cause a defeat of the 
Government in the Cortes. But a commission of inquiry 
exonerated the Ministry from all responsibility for the 
severities of the police ; and Azafia secured a handsome majority 
on the vote of censure (February 1933). The attempt to 
overthrow the Government by pronunciamiento was no more 
successful. Its protagonist was the General Sanjurjo, whose 
relations with the revolutionary republican committee, and 
whose refusal to support the Monarchy with the Civil Guard 
of which he was then in command, had been mainly responsible 
for the peaceful proclamation of the Republic. His complete 
fiasco due to the loyalty of the army greatly strengthened the 
Republic. 

And what has the Republic done? It has reduced by half 
the swollen Civil Service and the Army. It has opened 10,000 
new schools, raised the teachers’ pay and abolished school fees. 
It has raised the wages and status of the worker. It has made 
a beginning with land reform and resettlement. It has 
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initiated State planning and national control of commerce and 
production. It has maintained the commerce and currency 
without the restrictions now general elsewhere. It has reduced 
strikes by one half. It has vindicated the law against both 
great and small criminals. 

This inventory of the legislation and administrative 
achievements of the Republic is quite incomplete; but gives 
an idea of the general line and limitations of the Revolution 
as conditioned by the peculiar powers and position of the 
Cortes. For this Constituent Cortes has a double function. 
The one is to reconstruct the nation, the other is to rule it; the 
one is to make a new order with new laws, the other to maintain 
law and order. And both in Spain are full-time jobs. But 
the two functions require for their discharge different parlia- 
mentary procedures. Reconstruction can best be effected by 
consent; rule will best be effected by the criticism of an 
organised opposition ready to form an alternative government. 
And the Cortes have so far successfully dealt with both these 
very different demands. For the new Constitution and the 
Acts ancillary to it have after lively and lengthy debates been 
passed practically unanimously. While the conduct of affairs 
has been carried on in the face of an obstinate and of late 
obstructive opposition, 

The organisation of an opposition began with the resignation 
of the Azafia Ministry as required by law on the passage of 
the Constitution (December 1931). On the reconstruction Sefior 
Lerroux, Minister of Foreign Affairs and leader of the large 
Radical Party, went into opposition. The reason for this 
secession was probably that the Socialists, though they had no 
more than the same Cabinet representation as before and had 
lost Finance, had been influencing policy to an extent dis- 
approved by the Radicals; while Azafia himself was filling 
so large a place as to make leadership of an opposition more 
attractive than lieutenancy in the Government. 

The Opposition, whatever its origins, soon came into the 
open. lLerroux attacked the Government as a veiled dictator- 
ship, demanded elections and was defeated on a vote of confi- 
dence, 201 to 97; his own party only of the Republicans follow- 
ing him (February 24th, 1932). ‘The attack was renewed in 
March and again in July on the Catalan Statute; on which 
Lerroux claimed, possibly correctly, to represent the views of 
a majority of the electorate. The Socialists replied to this 
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with a manifesto that if Lerroux and the Radicals were given 
office by arrangement, they would counter-attack by direct 
action as they would against a coup d’état. 

This stopped the possibility of any re-orientation towards the 
right by reorganisation of the Government; and the coalition 
of Revolutionary Republicans with Radical Socialists under 
Azafia was consolidated. Lerroux then began to threaten 
obstruction and Azafia, who is himself leader of a Republican 
group (Accion Republicana), getting restless under Socialist 
pressure, began to build a central Republican block that would 
enable him to hold the balance between the Radicals of the 
Republican Right and the Socialists of the Revolutionary Left. 
This block of the Federation of the Republican Left Groups 
(F.I.R.P.E.) has not yet come into action. For Lerroux 
counter-attacked by beginning organised obstruction (February 
1933), keeping the Cortes for days discussing two hundred 
amendments to an Alicante Highways Bill; the result of 
which was a complete reconciliation between the Socialists and 
Azafia. 

The Government has so far refused to hold a General 
Election on the grounds that the work of the Constituent is 
not yet completed; though it holds out hopes of General 
Elections in the course of this year (1933). Meantime it has 
held partial Municipal Elections (April 23rd, 1933). These 
concerned only about a quarter of the Councils, mostly in 
remote districts. Of the Opposition parties, Royalists secured 
only twenty-eight seats ; but the Right Agrarians headed the poll 
with 2,625; the Radicals following with 1,940 and the Right 
Republicans with 1,115. In view of the enfranchisement of 
the women, of the illiteracy of 70 per cent. of the voters in 
these districts, and of the abandonment of the usual official 
pressure, the Government might have done worse. But the 
opposition parties were much encouraged by the result and 
expected the Government’s resignation. An offer from Sefior 
Azafia to confine legislation to the Constitutional Bills already 
brought in, in return for a renunciation of obstruction, has 
been refused. The Socialists, however, have renewed their 
menace of direct action if the Government is intrigued out of 
office. On the ground that the usual May Day demonstration 
might lead to disorder by Anarchists or Communists, they sub- 
stituted an enforced holiday of all the public services; and 
gave thereby convincing evidence of their power to impose a 
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General Strike. Azafia, moreover, may retain office by merely 
continuing to challenge the Opposition to form an alternative 
Government. 

A Government relying, as its only sanction, on a threat to 
resign on the first adverse vote of the Assembly cannot be 
condemned as a dictatorship. For no Government has less of 
an organised and obligatory authority than that of Azafia’s 
Cabinet. Yet it has successfully realised the beginnings of 
reconstruction and has no less successfully repressed both revo- 
lution and reaction. Which suggests that the Cortes has been 
revitalised by the Revolution ; whereas, before that, it could not 
even rise to the old Duke of Wellington’s acceptance of reform, 
on the ground that ‘‘ the King’s Government must be carried 
on.’’ No doubt the recent relapse into factious obstruction and 
a free fight for office would in time reduce the Republican 
Cortes to the same impotence as its predecessor. But it may 
be checked by the more representative responsibility of the 
present deputies, who are there on behalf of causes, not of 
caciques, and by the more representative character of a future 
Cortes. For, in order to ensure that the first constitutional 
Cortes shall include Monarchists and other minority groups 
in reasonable proportion, the Government has put Proportional 
Representation into its new electoral law. ‘The next Cortes 
will therefore probably have a rather less socialistic Republican 
Ministry, holding the balance between a reactionary Right and 
a Revolutionary Left; which would be a state of affairs offering 
as much stability as can be hoped for in post-war politics. The 
danger being that stability might become merely static, as in 
Germany. 

The stability of any régime to-day depends on the strength 
of the ruler. It is therefore of the first importance to Spain 
that its great moment has produced what seems to be a great 
man, Azafia. For surely no ruler in recent times has with such 
makeshift machinery turned a revolutionary movement to produc- 
tive purpose. It is his personal intervention that has initiated a 
solution, possibly permanent, of the two issues that have for 
centuries disturbed the peace and delayed the progress of Spain 
—the political power of Church and Army. While the com- 
promises by which Spain is being politically and economically 
reconstructed are either the result of, or in close relation to, 
his policy and personality. Of course, this could not have 
been done without self-sacrificing loyalty on the part of his 
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lieutenants, especially the Socialists. But such loyalty is of 
itself born of real leadership. Nor could it have been done 
without a new mentality in the Cortes which recognises such 
leadership and rallies to it when it is seriously menaced. 

This answers the question—Is the new Cortes any better 
than the old? If the Spanish State now stands on one leg 
instead of four, that may be because it has advanced from the 
status of a beast of burden to that of a war veteran. A one- 
legged veteran not long ago climbed Monte Rosa; and the 
Cortes under Azafia’s leadership is making good progress up 
the slippery slopes of its mountain of difficulties. We from 
the moraines below, still under the menace of avalanches, can 
only look on enviously and wish that we were as fortunate and 
as far on our way. 

Every country has the revolution it deserves; a conclusion 
comforting to us who cannot believe we deserve a revolution 
at all. But the sort of revolution we might have is not unlike 
that which Spain has had. We shall not banish the King, 
burn the churches or bomb the bankers. Those are only the 
more emotional expressions of the Sunny South. But we may 
learn much from Spain as to how to get a reconstruction of 
society without a Social Revolution. 

GEORGE YOUNG. 


The Spanish Republic, by Sir George Young, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: THE “MEANWHILE” 
PROBLEM.* 


HE movement among the unemployed with which the 

Unemployment Committee of the National Council of 

Social Service is concerned has arisen all over the 
country in the most varied and different forms—in some 
places spontaneously among little groups of the unemployed, in 
others at the suggestion of specific organisations, in others as 
the desire of the community in general, and in others owing to 
the work of a few persons of good will who have heard of what is 
being done elsewhere. It has arisen to meet a national emer- 
gency, and is inspired by the conviction that this emergency 
calls for something more and quite other than what the Govern- 
ment is doing, or could do. The movement embodies a forward- 
reaching conviction that it is possible not only to arrest the 
effects on men’s minds of long-continued unemployment, but so 
to counteract these effects as to release and support the energies 
of the unemployed for constructive and experimental social work 
of their own. 

The problem which all these various efforts in their various 
ways are trying to deal with is regarded as a ‘‘ meanwhile ”’ 
problem. It is assumed, and rightly, that the only proper cure 
for unemployment is employment. It is recognised now that 
under modern conditions unemployment is brought about by 
circumstances entirely beyond the control of those who suffer 
it, and that one of the most pressing tasks before society as a 
whole is to use all its powers of organisation and all its economic 
wisdom to remove the causes. What society or Government 
ought to do to bring this about is a matter on which people hold 
the most different views; from those who think that almost 
nothing can be done till mysterious economic forces put things 
right, to those who think that nothing but revolutionary changes 
in our industrial system will be of any avail. Similarly there 
are the most different views on the subject of how long the 
unemployment figures will remain at anything like their present 
level. There are optimistic prophecies that a boom might come 
in a comparatively short time which would reduce unemploy- 
ment to something like its pre-war level, and there are gloomy 

* A statement of policy written for the Unemployment Committee of the 


National Council of Social Service by its chairman, and endorsed by that 
Committee. 
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forebodings that we have got to prepare for a long period of the 
continuance of the present conditions. 

Again, there may be, and are, very different views as to 
whether the State is or is not doing enough in the providing of 
maintenance for the unemployed, as there are conflicting views 
about the means test. But we are all coming to recognise that, 
whatever our views may be on this problem, we have still to 
grapple with the ‘‘ meanwhile’? problem of the psychological 
effects of continued unemployment; and it ought to be clearly 
understood that men may, and ought, to unite on this “‘ mean- 
while’? problem, and feel perfectly free to disagree fiercely on 
the primary problem and on the maintenance problem. Of course 
our recognition that the removal of unemployment is primary 
must make us careful to see that we adopt no solution of the 
‘meanwhile’? problem which makes the primary problem 
harder to solve; but, for all that, the ‘‘ meanwhile”? problem 
has to be grappled with, and our experience is that it can be 
successfully grappled with without affecting injuriously the 
primary problem. In fact, we are coming to see that, when the 
demand for employment returns, it will make all the difference 
whether we have managed by the kind of work we are now con- 
sidering to stave off the effects of continued unemployment which 
tend to make unemployed men gradually unemployable. 

While this movement has been called into being by a national 
emergency, it seems to us to have implications which have some 
kind of universal and permanent importance, so that we cannot 
think of it as coming into existence in one emergency and about 
to disappear when this emergency disappears. It will, in our 
judgment, remain a “‘ meanwhile’’ problem, but the ‘‘ mean- 
while ’’ will not be the “‘ meanwhile ’’ of a national crisis, but 
a ““ meanwhile ’? which may have to be dealt with at some time 
in the life of most people. All appearances seem to make it 
probable that, whatever happens to industry in the future, the 
dislocations which cause temporary unemployment will not 
disappear, or at any rate that the labour necessary to run the 
economic system will not be sufficient continuously to absorb all 
the normally available labour of the population, and that we 
shall have to deal in one form or another with what we may call 
the problem of ‘‘ enforced leisure.’’ 

This is really the problem with which this movement is con- 
cerned. It is created by the immediate effects on men of losing 
their work : not by the secondary effects of which we normally 
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think—that men thereby lose their pay and the things which 
they get with their wages—but by the effects of their having 
no work to do. For so long a time most men have usually had 
far too little leisure, that we have none of us thought about the 
consequences of having too much, still less of having too much 
in the most unfavourable circumstances. Many people have 
cheerfully talked of the days to come when no one will 
be required to do more than four hours work a day, without ever 
really asking themselves what we were all going to do in the rest 
of the time. But this present emergency has made clear that there 
is a problem of enforced leisure quite apart from a problem of 
the physical maintenance of men who are unemployed; and has 
brought home to us certain neglected facts about human nature, 
which are really simple once they are brought to our notice. 

Of course, we have long had what is called “‘ a leisured class ”’ 
in the community. But permanent leisure means one thing to 
people who have a fairly comfortable income and a recognised 
position in society, and quite another to people who have no 
income of their own and are kept by the State at a rate barely 
sufficient for physical maintenance, with no margin for any 
other expenditure, and whose recognised position in society 
depends on their economic work and is lost when that is lost. The 
most significant thing about the rich leisured person is revealed 
in the phrase ‘‘ of independent means.’’ ‘There is no work he 
need do, or at least that others can make him do. But members 
of the leisured class make life tolerable by finding all sorts of 
things to do. We are nowadays familiar, for instance, with the 
retired Indian Civil Servant who is anxious to find unpaid work. 
Some members of the leisured class have performed most valu- 
able services to the community which they could not have done 
if they had not been of independent means. What they have 
chosen to do of themselves has had more social value than any- 
thing for which the community would have been prepared to pay 
them. Others, of course, have just wasted the opportunities 
which their position in society has given them. But what is 
important for our purposes is to see how infinitely easier it is 
for a member of the ‘‘ well-to-do unemployed ”’ to find a tolerable 
life than for the unemployed workman on the dole. It is not 
simply that the problem of leisure is one thing for people who 
are, if anything, too well fed, and quite another for those who 
are, if anything, underfed. It is that finding things to do costs 
money. ‘This is obviously true of what is called recreation : 
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games, amusements, etc. It is just as true of reading and study 
and scholarship. It is even more true of what is called unpaid 
social work. It is almost impossible to work for nothing. All 
work either makes or costs money. If a man does not get posi- 
tive he must needs get negative wages for what he does. The 
members of what is ordinarily called the leisured class would 
go to pieces if they were as shut off from finding something to 
do as are the men who are ordinarily called unemployed. A 
leisured class may be a great liability, and it may also be a great 
asset to a society. Unemployment has suddenly created an 
enormous leisured class with almost no means but leisure. Our 
problem is to see that they have, as the members of the ordinary 
leisured class have, means of finding out new experimental ways 
of service, so that they can make their leisure and their temporary 
independence of the economic system an asset to society and not 
merely a liability. Some of the experiments that are going on at 
present seem to us to have gone a long way towards solving that 
problem, and are, we think, of very great significance. 

Now, putting aside those unfortunates who lead what is called 
‘a life of pleasure,’’ once we look at leisure from the point of 
view of a leisured class, or of men who are unemployed, we see 
that leisure takes on a new meaning. ‘The contrast between 
leisure and work is no longer a sharp one. When the work 
necessary to gain a living covers most of the day we look on 
leisure as a respite or relief from work, and its most typical 
expression is in relaxation, e.g. in amusements and games. But 
no ordinary decent man could bear a life wholly devoted to games 
or recreations. We all want to have the satisfaction of feeling 
that we have a job worth doing, and we are only happy if we 
find something creative to do. The contrast is between a life 
where what we have to do is largely fixed for us by society 
or economic arrangements—some form of external necessity— 
and a life where we have the power and also the responsibility 
of ourselves determining what to do. We are not suggesting 
that the necessity of earning our daily bread is an evil. We all 
need somewhere in our lives the discipline of external necessity. 
No life is good which is without that discipline, no life is good 
either where that discipline is all pervading. The important 
point for us is that there can be something extraordinarily satis- 
factory both to ourselves and to the community in work which 
we choose ourselves because it uses our individuality in service 
to others. Most men in the community do some unpaid work of 
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that kind and find in it great satisfaction. The problem of the right 
use of leisure is not just a problem of recreation, though recrea- 
tion comes into it. It is not just a problem of education, though 
education comes into it. It is a problem of finding for ourselves 
something to do which is worth doing, not from our own point of 
view only, but also from the point of view of the community. 

All this is not remote from the practical needs of the un- 
employed at the present time. For these facts have been brought 
out already in the experience of these movements. ‘There is a 
natural tendency to begin ‘‘to do something for the un- 
employed ’’ by providing clubrooms in which games can be 
played. And no doubt it is less deadly to play games than to 
stand about the streets. But no one really wants to play games 
all day, day after day. And those who have seen much of this 
movement are coming to the conviction that mere recreation clubs 
are almost worse than nothing, if they are not supplemented. 
We cannot get at the truth in this matter if we differentiate 
between the unemployed who have means and yet for want of 
tradition or of social imagination are idle, and the unemployed 
who have no means and have enforced idleness. The playing of 
games year in and year out can never, in either case, bring real 
freedom from the spiritual prison of unemployment. 

The next natural thing to do is to enable men to do the little 
odd jobs for themselves and their families which we all like 
doing, and which, in the homes of the unemployed, badly need 
doing. This provides the purpose of most of what are called 
‘* occupational ”’ centres. Many working men are accustomed to 
cobble their own boots, and many centres have begun by provid- 
ing tools and leather for cobbling. But there is an end to cobbling 
boots, and most occupational centres go on to give men the 
means, and often the training, to do all sorts of woodwork jobs. 
These activities are all to the good, and they are doing much 
more than enabling men to do the little odd jobs in their homes 
which would otherwise in time of unemployment not get done at 
all. ‘They begin to release creativeness and inventiveness and 
artistic impulse—giving scope to instincts and powers which are 
only too often starved in our modern industries. This fact has a 
significance which reaches far beyond the present national emer- 
gency. If enforced leisure can be used to counteract the starving 
effects of a mechanised industry which entirely deprives men of 
any opportunity of exercising their natural powers of creative- 
ness, the effects on national life may be actively beneficent. 
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These occupational centres, as soon as they go beyond the 
most elementary kind of occupation, need instructors and involve 
classes. They are sure to be largely educational. From this 
point of view they are to be classed with more obviously educa- 
tional aspects of the movement, physical training and a multi- 
farious organisation of discussion groups, classes and lectures 
under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association and 
similar organisations. But we are gaining from the activities 
which have started in the occupational centres a new conception 
of adult education, and we are seeing how in the past it has 
been too much confined to the bookish side of education. We 
think it to be very important that the manual instruction given 
in these centres should be thought of as education for leisure 
and organised under the Board of Education, in so far as it 
is organised; and not regarded as training for industry and 
organised under the Ministry of Labour. 

When we consider these activities as part of education, we 
can see that the problem of training those who have had no 
work since they left school, and the problem of helping with 
knowledge and skill the ordinary unemployed workman, are 
quite different problems. It is the familiar difference between 
the problem of adolescent and adult education, intensified by 
the fact of unemployment. There is a strong case for an element 
of discipline and compulsion in the training of those who have 
never had the discipline of ordinary employment, and no case for 
it in the education of the older men who have. But the element 
of compulsion or discipline will necessarily bring serious diffi- 
culties unless it is the compulsion incident to continued educa- 
tion. And if such instruction as is wanted for the older men 
working in occupational centres is looked at steadily as helping 
in the use of leisure and not as a means of re-entering industry, 
other difficulties will be avoided. 

But besides activities of recreation, and of enabling men to 
do little jobs for themselves and their families, and of education 
in all forms, many centres have gone on to undertake service 
for the community. Men have given their work voluntarily 
to construct or make things as a gift to their community, play- 
ing-fields, gardens, club-huts, equipment for hospitals and 
nursery schools, ete. These activities are based on the one hand 
on the principle that in any community there always are many 
things which are well worth doing which will not be done by 
the ordinary working of the economic system, the doing of which 
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by the unemployed will not affect those in employment—just as 
we saw that the work of the leisured class is socially effective 
just because it does things which would not otherwise be done 
and which yet are sometimes more valuable than the work that 
is paid for. To distinguish such pieces of work is not easy: 
it can certainly not be done wholesale: it needs investigation 
and examination of each particular job. But experience shows 
that the distinction can be made and sustained, if it is done on 
the right lines and with care. On the other hand, this kind of 
communal work has been found to give to those who engage in 
it an ultimate satisfaction which perhaps none of the other 
activities already described can give. For it does more than 
release initiative and individuality, it restores to men their 
social importance and their public place in the community, 
giving them responsibility and an honourable and honoured func- 
tion. It is as restoring as compulsory relief works are degrad- 
ing. Restoration depends on the men who give the one thing 
they have—their leisure and their individuality—giving it 
freely, it being theirs to give or withhold, and being the expres- 
sion of their individual concern for this or that of the com- 
munity’s needs. The men who engage in work of this kind 
have the satisfaction which all men have in using their leisure 
in public service, the satisfaction of doing work they choose, of 
whose value and worth they are convinced, a satisfaction which 
ordinary industrial work too often does not give. Here again 
is this new fact, of significance beyond the needs of the present 
emergency, which must have far-reaching effects. 

The experience which we have had already shows then how 
the enforced leisure of men out of work may be made a social 
asset with its own individual character and value, just as the 
leisure of what we call a “ leisured class’’ may be. What we 
have to realise and understand are the difficulties which arise 
from the fact that this new leisured class have nothing but their 
leisure, and that the means for enabling them to give their 
leisure have to be supplied by others. The service of the 
ordinary leisured class depends on their own initiative, fortified, 
of course, by a good social tradition or perverted and thwarted 
by a bad one. The service and occupations of this new leisured 
class will be most fruitful if they are fortified by their own 
tradition, and if their spontaneity is called out; but at best 
they are impossible without the co-operation and help of others ; 
and the giving of this help, if it is to call forth and not destroy the 
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independence and spontaneity of those who have only their leisure, 
needs all the delicacy and wisdom of which men are capable. 

We may dismiss at once the notion that the means necessary 
to enable the unemployed to make their leisure fruitful can be 
given by the State without more ado. The State’s methods of 
distributing public money have to be defined and regulated to a 
degree which would necessarily be fatal. We may also dismiss 
the notion that these activities can have any far-spread or inten- 
sive development without financial assistance on a scale which 
only the State can provide. These activities cost comparatively 
little in their elementary stages; the more satisfactory and 
thorough they become the more money they require. We are 
clear that voluntary service from those who are not unemployed 
must play the mediating part between the Government and the 
unemployed. We know already that these activities call for 
all kinds of personal service from the employed. That with 
such mediation Government assistance can be given without 
hampering initiative has been already shown in the Adult 
Education movement. ‘This new movement, with which we are 
here concerned, has already called forth all manner of voluntary 
service from the employed, and would have been impossible 
without such service. But we must remember how delicate are 
the conditions under which such service bears most fruit. This 
movement is, and must be, both a working-class movement and 
a community movement. Its purpose is to enable the un- 
employed to express their personalities, to render their specific 
service to the community, to reinforce the initiative of the un- 
employed individual by his native social tradition and habit. In 
that respect it must be a working-class movement. But the 
unemployed cannot, for reasons we have given, do all this with- 
out the help of the community, and of persons out of all classes 
in the community, and therefore the movement must be a com- 
munity movement. That this is so is a cause not for regret, 
but for hope. True, the co-operation it demands is not easy. 
It asks much of all who are concerned, but at its best it is 
extraordinarily fruitful. 

The initiative of the unemployed must not be organised “‘ from 
above,’’ but it has to be helped from beyond its own circle. 
Here again we must value mediation of various kinds between 
the unemployed without means and the community. Such, for 
example, is the help of people whose independent means only 
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rely on their sympathy, thought and fellowship as their means 
of contribution to the movement. Such, again, is the influence 
of people with real needs who ask for help from the leisured 
unemployed with a real faith in a response—the response of a 
willing offer of service and of individual thought and care for 
the approved object of service. 

Our problem is how to give all the help necessary to enable 
the unemployed to make their leisure fruitful in such a way 
as to call forth and not suppress initiative. The answer to this 
problem must be, and is, being worked out in detail and in all 
kinds of ways. The movement is still in the experimental stage, 
making many mistakes and bringing many successes. But one 
general principle is, we think, already clear. This movement 
cannot spread by systematic organisation, though it needs orga- 
nisation to help it. When we consider how small a proportion 
of the total number of unemployed are now reached by these 
schemes, we are tempted to think out some way of multiplying 
wholesale and systematically the experiments which have been 
successful. But if we are right in thinking that we are first 
and foremost concerned to foster the initiative and freedom and 
responsibility of the individuals unemployed, the movement 
must spread, as it has spread already, not by standardisation 
but by infectious enthusiasm, by the power that really first- 
class experiments have when they are known and seen. 

There are many things which national or area organisations 
can do to produce infectious enthusiasm of this kind—the pro- 
duction of the right kind of literature and leaflets, the holding 
of conferences where members of different centres can pool their 
ideas, the paying of visits by men from one centre to another, 
the organisation of camps and schools. These things are essen- 
tial if the movement is to spread as it might. No doubt we shall 
find that some of the activities can be organised more than others 
and need more organisation than others—this holds, e.g. of 
allotments and possibly of physical training. But the real 
danger of the movement at present is that after the first rush 
of enthusiasm is over, men will be disillusioned by bad experi- 
ments, or by mistakes as to which good experiments can be 
generalised. The most pressing thing to do is to spread know- 
ledge of (not only literature about) those experiments which are 
so obviously good that men have only to see them to want to 
copy them, or to go and do something different but equally 
exciting. A. D. Linpsay. 


THE ROMANCE OF MARSHLAND 
FARMING. 
R EFERENCE to the literature and bibliographies of our 


local history would reveal a curious indifference to the sub- 

ject of the English marshlands, in spite of the glamour of 
their local colour, their perilous access, and the lesson of their 
wondrous reclamation. Even in a well-known subject-index the 
title ‘‘Marsh”’ does not appear, though nearly six large columns 
are devoted to the Virgin Mary and two unsaintly Marys, haplessly 
enthroned ; while no space could be found for a cross-reference to 
‘‘Fens’’ between ‘“‘Fealty’’ and ‘‘Fenianism.’’ It is true that 
references may be found to “‘Embankment’”’ and “‘ Sewers”’ and 
also to ‘‘ Agricultural Geology ”’ and ‘‘ Engineering,’ notably 
‘“‘ Bedford Level’’; but ‘‘ Irrigation ’’ is another story, how- 
ever flattering to the exemplar of the marshland. Of course 
there are incidental references in the Oxford dictionaries, and 
the British Museum catalogues give the names of authors and 
subjects of their works, some helpful, others useless for our 
purpose ; and there are ‘‘ Guides,” from “‘ Lake ”’ or ‘‘ Poppy ”’ 
land to the occasional expeditions and austere reflections of 
topographers and publicists, from Leland to Cobbett. There 
are also agrarian experts, from Walter of Henley to Thomas 
Tusser, but they do not dwell on the virtues of ‘‘ marrish ” 
nor on its evils; though Master Walter holds a ‘“‘ little white 
snail’’ in just suspicion. Elsewhere we should learn that the 
metes and bounds together with the laws and ordinances of the 
marshland, like those of the forest, were well known to seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century lawyers or antiquaries, and to all 
manor lords or small-holders. 

Possibly we can dispense with the tedious perusal of these 
works, thanks to the scholarly essays of modern local anti- 
quaries and economic historians, though the systematic descrip- 
tion of our marshlands in the Victoria County Histories is not 
yet completed. Generally, however, no serious attempt has been 
made to emphasise the distinction between marsh and fen, or to 
link up the existing conditions of marshland or fenland farming 
with those which are known to have formerly existed. Indeed, it 
would be found that few traces of the medizeval system described 
in contemporary manorial accounts have survived, because the 
very soil of the old marshland has been changed by various 
mechanical processes and by the gradual drift of river beds or 
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pebble beaches. Even so, we must feel that we are the poorer 
for a transformation which has left the countryside only a dim 
tradition of its former state, however great the gain in its 
material wealth. In these days when the reconstruction of 
British and Roman camps or villas is carried out on scientific 
lines, some attempt might be made to trace the devolution of 
farming in the English marshlands and to identify them with 
their earlier state. It would, perhaps, be comparatively easy 
to identify not only the normal organisation of typical marsh- 
land manors, but also an occasional recourse to ‘‘ marrish ”’ 
methods due to special conditions of environment. Such varia- 
tions, too, may constitute a local custom or may simply indicate 
the force of local conditions or personal enterprise ; but in any 
case it is rather surprising that no extensive research has been 
made for the medizval period when contemporary manorial 
accounts might be available. 

We have, indeed, received some general information from the 
editors of early surveys, and useful hints from antiquarian or 
scientific researches in a later period.* Nothing, however, has 
been written since the time of Arthur Young that throws much 
light on the peculiar conditions of live-stock farming in the 
medizeval marshlands until the recent publication of two remark- 


-able essays, by Dr. F. M. Page and Miss M. Wretts-Smith, 


dealing with Crowland Abbey’s manorial enterprises at the close 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. The 
special interest of these two essays lies in the fact that they are 
based on original manorial accounts of Crowland Abbey, which 
passed into the possession of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
owing, possibly, to their preservation at Oakington, a Cam- 
bridgeshire manor of Crowland Abbey near Cottenham. ‘This 
explanation seems preferable to that of an accidental transfer 
of documents received by another Cambridge College (Magda- 
lene) in connection with its foundation by Crowland Abbey. 
However this may be, these account rolls seem to have remained 
undiscovered and unused, until, a few years ago, they were 
placed at the disposal of the compiler of an academic thesis. Miss 
Page’s essay was only concerned with the wool trade, but fortu- 
nately Sir William Beveridge will now be able to utilise these 
unique manorial archives for his great work on Prices. What 


* The modern study of this subject has been revolutionised by Mr. H. G. 
ig Pee (cf. Ge ay en Bibliography of Modern British History, 


p. 8.). 
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important materials they should provide for this purpose will 
appear from the perusal of another recent essay, by Miss M. 
Wretts-Smith, which gives a very able description of these 
muniments in a Harvard college journal. This essay does not, 
however, refer to the analogy of a special organisation of other 
marshland manors of which some record may, and does, in fact, 
exist, not only in the central institutions and local archives of 
this country, but also in the well-endowed and -equipped libraries 
of the Western World,* towards which the buried treasures of 
English manor lords must gravitate under the impulse of latter- 
day taxation. 


In a general study of the medizeval agrarian economy, we 
are chiefly concerned with the industrial or commercial activities 
of the lord’s demesne associated with the grange, granary, mill, 
stackyard, stock-sheds, common fields, meadows, pastures, 
woodlands, moor or marsh lands, fishery, warren, dovecote, gar- 
den and orchard, as more or less normal appurtenances to a 
manorial status. From this aspect we should probably exclude 
a vineyard or cultivations of hemp and flax as abnormal features ; 
but we should perhaps be less meticulous in respect of some 
analogy suggested by the familiar farmsteads within our own 
memories. At the same time we shall need to bear in mind the 
different construction or use of the medieval courtyard and 
manorial buildings, and we have naturally to figure to ourselves 
the general aspect of a landscape in which wood and moor and 
marsh might be almost incredibly and quite intolerably predomi- 
nant ; while the significance of such features as a detached dove- 
cote, walled cattle- and sheep-houses, a barn to house most of the 
grain crop in sheaf, few highways, but an infinite number of 
bridle- and foot-paths, woods systematically inclosed or felled 
and systematically fed off by pigs or cattle, would perhaps 
only be appreciated by a trained eye. We might, indeed, 
expect to find subsidiary farmsteads, such as the ‘‘ granges ”’ 
or “‘bartons”’ that have still survived with (more rarely) 
“studs,” “‘ sheeperies,’’ ‘‘ vaccaries,”? “ piggeries’? and 
““lairs ’? denoting special attention to live-stock. Again we 
have to remember that our forefathers, most of whom lived 
on the land and who, though unscholarly and unscientific folk, 

*“E.g. the English manorial collections for East Anglia and Sussex 


recently acquired by the Harvard University Library, Chicago University 
Library and the Huntington Library at San Marino. 
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were observant farmers, had found occasion to vary the routine 
of stock-keeping in several particulars. ‘This routine was, of 
course, adapted to the maintenance of flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle by grazing and not by feeding with leguminous or other 
arable products, as largely practised in modern farming. A non- 
intensive system, however, had its limitations according to the 
pasture available in the demesne or customary holdings. In 
any case it involved considerable movements of live-stock in 
search of precarious fodder which depended largely on the distri- 
bution of meadow and pasture and the existence of ‘‘ rough graz- 
ings’? over woodland, moorland or marshland, made available 
by feudal or customary rights. 

The result of the unfavourable conditions under which live- 
stock had to find its own sustenance, except in the earliest stage 
of its existence and during sickness or severe weather, must be 
obvious. We also find that, besides a shortage of fodder, there 
were other conditions of medizval industry and commerce that 
affected the care and distribution of live-stock. In the first place, 
the sale of stock, like its purchase, was abnormal. As yet, there 
was no local market for flesh, the butcher’s shop being replaced 
by the larder, and the wants of the villeinage being largely 
supplied (pace Thorold Rogers) by manorial slaughtermen, who 
dealt with deceased or undesirable stock to supplement the cereal 
rations due to farm hands. 

Even in Scottish farms some seventy years ago “ braxy ”’ 
mutton was salted in a brine tub for household consumption, as 
‘red ’’ salmon was treated not long ago in Wales. But it 
must not be supposed that this “‘ sowsed ’’ food was more un- 
palatable than the wartime Continental herring, while it might 
include delicacies such as pickled eel-tails. Moreover, as the 
old art of preparing dried fish and flesh in several ways has 
obviously degenerated, we cannot suppose that “ larderers ”’ or 
‘“ saucerers ’’ or dairy women skilled in their departmental func- 
tions were incapable of preserving and utilising any farm pro- 
duce or wild products whatsoever. This view of the matter 
should effectually dispose of modern jests on the subject of 
Easter rent eggs, which are not only stale themselves but quite 
unprofitable to students who may be concerned with the relative 
market and ‘‘ household ’’ values of medieval village produce : 
for, after all, eggs sold by the long hundred, as they are to-day, 
could likewise be collected and preserved by the thousand for 
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the Lenten or Paschal requirements of the lord’s kitchen—in 
pickle! 

With regard to sheep-farming at large, although the manorial 
flock is normally self-contained, its proportion to other live-stock 
and also to grain may vary according to the nature of the soil 
or climate, the risk of hostile incursions or disease, and the facili- 
ties which may exist for marketing wool. Local factors may be 
found in the profits of the manorial perquisite of ‘‘ faldage ”’ 
and in the advantage of running cattle and pigs on woodland 
“herbage”? or ‘‘ pannage.’’ In any case, however, we see the 
result of the growing intelligence and enterprise of English 
husbandmen in the acquisition of grazings, of one sort or 
another,* from the demesne or its appurtenances of wood, moor, 
waste or marsh, and there can be little doubt that the example 
of lay or clerical lords of manors as graziers was being followed 
by their tenantry and by mercantile adventurers in the towns. 
In another fifty years it had become a matter for debate 
whether the farmer’s gains or the spendthrift’s losses were the 
greater evil to the State. 

It would be found from the evidence of the bailiffs’ accounts or 
of the sub-accounts of other manorial officers that from the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth century the usual agrarian activities of the 
English manor were greatly stimulated by a lust for wealth that 
might accrue from the sale of wool produced by flocks grazed upon 
manorial or communal meadow and pasture, and also on the exten- 
sive downs, fens and moorlands of medieval England. The mono- 
poly or repute of English wool was attracting enormous sums of 
money to this country, and English manor lords, particularly the 
lords spiritual, were eager to exploit the opportunities proffered 
by Italian or Flemish merchants. In this frantic quest of wealth 
the native flocks were increased without much regard for the 
means of sustenance, and as the lords, like their own over-lord 
the King, claimed these extraordinary profits as pocket-money, 
considerable ingenuity was expended in pushing the flocks on 
to new pastures and in getting the wool away to the contracting 
merchants. Some of these enterprises are known to us from 
records of lawsuits between the injured commoners and their 
incroaching lord, or between the latter and litigious contractors. 

Besides these disagreements, the greed of bulging wool 
sarplers was responsible for some disastrous losses from the 
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visitations of endemic diseases, aggravated by wet seasons, and 
incurable by the remedies then available. In spite of an 
assiduous cultivation of the soil from sunrise to sunset, the 
grain crops, which had been sown in great variety to take all 
chances of a pitiful increase, could barely suffice to provide the 
staff of life for man alone. Here, too, even this meagre supply 
depended largely on favourable weather during seed time and 
harvest, as well as on immunity from various pests and from 
the scourge of war; while the time was at hand when, with the 
withdrawal of cheap labour, the lord would leave this toilsome 
process to be carried on by tenant farmers and village husband- 
men. Before the close of the sixteenth century it had once more 
become evident that an almost pedantic devotion to husbandry 
must give place to mixed farming. Again it was equally obvious 
that farming in severalty was more profitable than communal 
farming, though not necessarily of equal advantage to the com- 
munity itself, which had benefited by the triple alliance of lord, 
parson and customaries with common interests. 

Now, all parties to the old agreement were intent on seeking 
their own interests, which pointed to the inclosure of common 
or waste, and even of pasture or meadow, for the purpose of 
grazing more and more sheep. At the same time this class 
competition might be advantageous to both sides, and this is 
clearly seen in connection with the reclaiming of the marshlands 
of the Humber watershed, East Anglia, Kent, Sussex, Somer- 
set and Lancashire. On the east coast, the grazing rights over 
leagues of summer pasture in the fenlands or deltas were highly 
valued and they figured in the famous claims of Crowland Abbey, 
based on Domesday Book. Here the Abbey seems to have 
attempted to control both the system of embankment and the 
custom of inter-commoning which resulted from it. The 
strenuous resistances of the customary tenants to a domination 
of the waterways which might place both their ancient customary 
holdings and their newly acquired leases of demesne or waste 
pasture, moor and reclaimed marshland in grave peril of con- 
tinual inundation from dams, dykes and “ walls ’’ (engineered 
for the profit of manor lords and crown lessees or undertakers) 
is constantly in evidence. The tension was not wholly relieved 
by the intervention of statutory authorities charged with the 
administration of the ancient sewerage ordinances. This subject, 
however, like that of the incidence of “‘ fresh’? and “ salt ”’ 
marsh and the device of water meadows, belongs to another 
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chapter of our marshland history. Similarly the commercial 
aspect of the development and decline of woodland herbage and 
pannage for cattle and swine respectively, the upland and down- 
land grazing of sheep and the parkland stud farms, the flocks 
of goats and fenland geese, the eel-fishery, the coney warren 
(inland or littoral), the wildfowl decoy, and other ‘‘ issues of 
the manor,’’ including even special crops of grain (buckwheat 
and ‘‘ small’’ oats) besides the usual ‘‘ rush ’’ and “‘ sedge,”’ 
may seem to pertain either to the borderland or to the hinterland 
of the great English marshes.* 

There is, however, one curious survival which may be noted 
in the above connection. From the earliest times the fens, 
forests and dales of this law-abiding country have maintained 
a hardy race of denizens who have always looked askance at 
feudal or communal dues and ordinances : who, on occasion, can 
passionately resist, even to the point of lawless violence, 
encroachments on the traditional rights which (like Balzac’s 
peasants) they claim in the ancient fenlands, woodlands and 
moorlands of the realm. ‘This is not part of the old grievance 
of the Have Nots against the Haves, for though the interest of 
these sturdy English peasants in their native soil may seem less 
definite than that of customary manorial tenants, their occupa- 
tions will remind us that there were more ways of living by the 
land than by husbandry or even grazing alone, especially for 
those living in the wilds. 


A moral may be appended to this attempt to describe some 
sources of our marshland story and to discuss its study. In any 
attempt to solve some problems of the manorial organisation 
for demesne farming between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries, it would seem desirable to keep in view certain facts 
which have been established, from evidence already available, 
as to the general conditions of that organisation and also as 
to its persistence or devolution in a later period. We should 
also attempt to elucidate any abnormal conditions from the 
records of other manors cultivated in the same local or economic 
circumstances, and we must be content that some or even all the 
conclusions arrived at as the result of such researches should 
be regarded as more or less tentative and provisional pending 


* A glance at the forms of the yearly returns made to the Ministry of 


Agriculture and the Board of Inland Revenue will show the interest of these 
speculations. 
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further investigation of the subject. For this will almost cer- 
tainly be made when outstanding sources of information have 
become available or even after further consideration of those 
which now exist. 

It follows that we must eschew the view that this or that 
flock or herd or grange may be unique in respect of its functions 
or dispositions. Certainly we should avoid generalisations like 
that of supposing that medieval live-stock was bred, nurtured 
and butchered like our own; or that large drafts were made 
from the rising stocks to improve the standard, and not merely 
to replenish the appalling losses incurred from starvation, mur- 
rain or pillage ; or that some device or precaution of flockmasters 
or accountants might denote a distinct sheep farm; for until 
some comparative studies of marshland demesne farming and 
later communal or statutory enterprise are available, inferences 
based on the evidence of isolated rolls must be accepted 
cautiously. 

The other danger zone lies within the sphere of weights and 
measures, where the only safe road might seem to be that pain- 
fully marked by local assizes or vainly paved with public 
statutes, leaving an extensive maze of native measures, the 
clue to which has not always been passed on to us. At the same 
time we must not forget that local weights and measures may 
sometimes be in the nature of contracts, analogous to barter, 
and to some extent subsidiary to the statutory prices which they 
appear to ignore. For local conditions were formerly, to a far 
greater extent than they are now, the cause of variations of prices 
conflicting with the statutory standards. In theory these 
freakish measures, like the coins of various denominations and 
qualities, could be adjusted by their relative weights. This, 
however, involved the payment of official fees and the loss of 
possible bargains; and so we find a tacit resistance to official 
interference with local custom, which seemed to the country- 
side more important than the prerogative of purveyance or 
the ‘‘ Exchequer law.’? Hence the tears of conscientious 
statisticians, who will not be comforted by sundry plausible 
equations. 

The application of the above precepts might, perhaps, be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection; but really they convey a 
mere suggestion as to the value of a more general study of the 
marshland grazing, which formed such an important adjunct 
both to demesne and ‘‘ several ’’ farming before the end of the 
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sixteenth century, and which retains its importance for the 
tenant farmer and the small-holder of to-day. 

Here, as elsewhere, the reward of research on behalf of others 
as well as of ourselves will be worth the pains. The marshland 
of this country, though shrunken to a small proportion of its 
former area, is a subject that would provide much useful instruc- 
tion and even some romantic incidents connected with the eternal 
giving and taking of our much-vexed soil. The prerogative of 
the foreshore and the inquisitions of sewers are subjects of 
economic and social interest as well as of judicial pronouncement, 
and they invite our closer attention, as citizens and students, 
whether we claim a lowland or an upland habitation. 

This indeed has become a matter for the serious consideration 
of central and local authorities owing to the recent disastrous 
flooding of marshland which Crowland monks had been power- 
less to prevent, but with which Dutch ‘‘ undertakers’ and 
modern drainage boards seemed to have coped successfully. Here 
we are once more reminded that Nature cannot be “‘ flung out 
with a fork’ nor yet estopped with a spade; but to-day while 
our own Holland may lose its promised crop of potatoes its Dutch 
neighbours across the North Sea are not deterred from reclaim- 
ing land which may grow a world supply. 

Perhaps, too, it was inevitable that in the course of 
years emigrant stock from famous English marshlands should 
have helped to build up flocks across the oceans, glutting the 
home markets with carcasses and fleeces; still more inevitable 
that reclaimed ploughlands should revert to grass with the 
demand for cheap and cheaper bread, when the good-hearted 
soil is unable to compete with heritable land values and statutory 
wages. Yet the reflection that a later generation of British 
farmers has not reaped the full reward for the transformation 
(at a great expense) of stagnant swamp or barren foreshore into 
rich pasture or useful cornland need not be a bitter one. There 
remains for us the omen of that great achievement of our 
unskilled forefathers, who could divine both water below the 
thirsty sand or the treasure of ‘“‘ blue clay ’’ imbedded in the 
marsh. 

Again, with all this zeal for recovering land from sea or 
river and purging it at the same time from the reek of ague 
or murrain, the “‘ marrish ”’ did not lose its faithful votaries, 
and it can claim some still. In winter the swamp can be trans- 
formed into a fairyland by snow and frost; its great solitudes 
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be broken by the cries of the wildfowl that once provided a 
means of living for the fen-men. In summer the marsh (or at 
least its ‘‘ highlands ’’—otherwise ‘‘islands’’) is strewn for 
our delight with flowering rushes, which provided a primitive 
candle-light as well as shelter for wading birds and butterflies 
now extinct or rare. And in one corner of England which has 
suffered little change since the Conquest, the flocks still migrate 
from the marshlands to their winter quarters on the hills where 
the path of the Canterbury pilgrims can still be viewed. And 
in the quiet cloister of a great cathedral, in a local museum 
beside an ancient castle, in the Library of a Cambridge College 
and in a new and sumptuous house of archives twelve thousand 
miles overseas* we could read the contemporary accounts of 
marshland farming written by manor bailiffs and shepherds 700 
years ago. 
Huser’ HAL. 


* The respective references are to the Kentish marshlands, the Chapter 
Library at Canterbury, the Sussex Archzeological Society’s museum at 
Lewes, Queens’ College, Cambridge, and the Huntington Library in South 
California. 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 


OME few years ago Mr. Gordon Crosse produced an 
S anthology entitled Every Man’s Book of Sacred Verse. Its 

selections, ranging in chronological order from the Middle 
Ages onwards, revealed a progressive weakening in the explicit 
terminology of devotion, but a steady strengthening of vision, 
implicitly conveyed, of religion as being a spirit that should 
permeate all thought and activity. And despite the temporary 
decline of the churches, and all the surface chaos around us, 
there is a great deal of essential Christianity in the world to-day. 
Our modern trouble is not so much the lack of new wine as the 
lack of new wineskins. The traditional religious forms are no 
longer adequate for the enlarging vision. Just as in the economic 
field there is no shortage of commodities, but an effete system 
that hampers their proper distribution, so there is vital religious 
feeling that needs new channels for its due expression in theory 
and practice. This method of analogy, however, is no longer 
defensible. The truest reflection of our spiritual, progress lies in 
the very fact that we are realising that ‘‘ economics’’ and 
‘“ religion ’? do not belong to separate ‘‘ spheres,’’ but are in- 
escapably linked. 

It may be expected that a new synthesis will sooner or later 
produce a new religious revival, and that poetry will again find 
a devotional note. But it will be a fresh and fuller note. Mean- 
while, if we survey the poetry of the past and the present in 
the light of the pronouncement that ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father,’’? a great advance in 
spiritual conceptions is discernible. If ethics and the social 
implications of Christianity engage us to-day to the perhaps 
extreme point of doctrinal apathy, the very reverse was 
previously the rule. The so-called wars of religion were really 
wars of theology, concerned with matters of belief and ritual 
rather than with what we should deem vital spiritual issues. 
Religion was pre-occupied with the world to come, and the 
Reformation turned, not upon problems of bringing the King- 
dom of God on earth, but upon whether an infallible Church or 
an infallible Book offered the better magic specific for personal 
salvation—and, if needs were, the forcible salvation of others— 
in the future state. There is often an exquisite tender- 
ness in medieval religious poetry as in the medicval 
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songs—mostly, it is significant, lullabies or elegies—. 
about children. But the tenderness in most cases is all in the 
melody itself; and just as it is not until we come to Vaughan 
and Traherne that we find any evidence that children were really 
understood, so it is only in the seventeenth century that we see 
the first partial emergence of a vision of Christianity more akin 
to our own. 

These reflections may form a roundabout approach to George 
Herbert, the tercentenary of whose death is being celebrated this 
month at Bemerton. But in estimating one whose reputation 
rests upon his proverbial ‘“‘ piety,’? we should start with 
some respect for both historical and spiritual perspective. 
Apologists of art for art’s sake will, of course, argue that the 
poetry of Herbert must stand or fall by its merits as poetry. 
And perhaps, to a purely literary judgment, Herbert is of more 
historical than vital importance. |He belongs, by general con- 
sent, to the small number of exclusively religious singers who 
have quickened formal ‘‘ devotion ’’ with some genuine element 
of poetry ; but his prime interest for the merely literary student 
is his place in the ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ school of poets founded by 
Donne. ‘He is a signpost to! be recorded rather than a writer 
to be read. His work is not only narrow in artistic range, but 
is marred by unconscious awkwardness as well as by the 
deliberate mannerisms which (if he turned them to religious use, 
and if he were, in Vaughan’s phrase, “‘ the first that with any 
effectual success attempted a diversion ”’ of “‘ the foul and over- 
flowing stream ’’ of contemporary amorous verse) he borrowed 
from the conventions of the hour. He has his small, assured 
place in the best anthologies ; but his main appeal is not, in the 
strict sense, literary. 

Nor did he himself crave any laurel : 


A verse may finde him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 


That was his simple pretext for authorship. If full of literary 
“ conceits,’? he had no literary pride. It was, indeed, only 
under the shadow of death that he handed to his friend Ferrar 
the packet containing his poetry, asking him “to read it ; and 
then, if he think it may turn to the advantage of any dejected 
poor soul, let it be made public; if not, let him burn it; for I 
and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.”’ It is through 
their “‘ piety ’’ that the life and work of Herbert retain their 
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attraction. ‘To-day the word, in vulgar use, has become a gibe, 
suggesting pharisaism. In Herbert’s own age it implied different 
spiritual values from those which now earn our approval, and 
was popularly applied, as a virtue, to those who professed or 
practised a “‘ holy life’? of the cloister or of ceremonial. ‘The 
question before us, then, is whether the legend of Herbert’s 
‘piety ’? survives because it has the appeal of the archaic and 
the “‘ quaint,’ or because it embodies something that overflowed 
the limits of his time and is still vital for ourselves. But before 
proceeding let us glance at the biographical facts. 

George Herbert was born at Montgomery Castle—described 
by Anthony 4 Wood as ‘“‘ a pleasant and romancy place ’’—on 
April 3rd, 1593. He was the fifth son of Sir Robert Herbert, 
a member of a collateral branch of the Earls of Pembroke. His 
mother, a close friend of John Donne, was a woman of great 
strength and sweetness of character. His eldest brother, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, is remembered for his versatile career as 
soldier, diplomatist, historian and religious philosopher. After 
being privately educated, George was sent to Westminster 
School in 1605. He became a scholar of Trinity College in 1609, 
a major fellow and reader in rhetoric seven years later, and 
Public Orator for the University in 1619. Through a kinsman 
he gained the favour of James I, and when Public Orator spent 
most of his time at Court, being seldom in Cambridge save 
when the King was there. He also held the rich sinecure liv- 
ing of Whitford. During his Cambridge days he wrote satiric 
verses in Latin in defence of the University and, against 
Andrew Melville, of the English Church; and his circle of 
friends included Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Bishop Andrews 
and Francis Bacon. He was, indeed, favoured by nature and 
circumstance and, as even Isaak Walton admits, well set up in 
his own opinion. ‘‘ If during this time,’’ says his gentle bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ he expressed any error, it was that he kept himself 
too much retired, and at too great a distance with all his in- 
feriors ; and his clothes seemed to prove that he put too great 
a value on his parts and parentage.” 

Bunyan in maturity mourned having in earlier years com- 
mitted ‘‘ all manner of vice.’? Bunyan, however, wrote as a 
Puritan, and probably his regretted ‘‘ lusts’? were but the 
innocent high spirits of youth. George Herbert, who had no 
Puritanical inhibitions, spoke on the contrary in a manner that 
really convinces us, even if we lacked the implicit evidence of 
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his poems, when towards the close of life he recalled ‘‘ the 
many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt God and my 
soul, before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
master : in whose service I have now found perfect freedom.” 
Even Walton, as we have seen, hints at the worldliness of the 
young Herbert, though he passes over it as lightly as possible, 
and elsewhere inconsistently represents his career as having 
been one steady progress towards sanctity. That it certainly 
was not; and the most endearing feature of Herbert’s later 
“piety ’’ lies in the very fact that it was no easy or natural 
gesture, but represented a sternly won victory over temporal 
ambition. 

The exact cause or course of Herbert’s change of heart is 
uncertain. The death of King James in 1625, which put an end 
to his hopes of political advancement, and his poor health—he 
succumbed to consumption in his fortieth year—may have been 
contributory factors towards his accepting the prebendaryship 
of Leighton Bromswold, in Huntingdonshire. Here he threw 
himself ardently into the task of restoring the church. Here, 
too, he was near Little Gidding, where Nicholas Ferrar had 
organised his small religious community in the manor house 
described by Shorthouse in John Inglesant. It may be that 
Ferrar’s influence was pivotal in Herbert’s life. Or perhaps— 
how often biographers fail to look for their ‘“‘ keys’’ in the 
most likely place!—he may have owed most of all to Jane, 
daughter of Charles Danvers, of Bainton, Wiltshire, whither 
in 1629 he journeyed for his health. Never, surely, was a 
marriage more platonically arranged; but never was one a truer 
success. Jane Danvers had but four years of happy union with 
her first husband. Later she married Sir Robert Cook, and 
there is gentle irony in Walton’s statement that she was Cook’s 
wife ‘‘ eight years, and lived his widow about fifteen; all of 
which time she took a pleasure in mentioning and commending 
the excellencies of Mr. George Herbert.’’ 

At all events, Herbert was a changed man when, a year 
after his marriage, he was presented by Charles I through the 
agency of the Earl of Pembroke with the living of Bemerton, 
near Salisbury. His taking of Holy Orders was no formal act, 
but represented a full dedication of all his gifts to the twin 
service of God and humanity. Only three years of love and 
labour remained to him before he was buried beneath the altar 
of his own church; but there is plentiful corroborative evidence 
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that Walton, however untrustworthy may be his account of 
Herbert’s earlier career, did not exaggerate the serene and 
shining idyll of the last phase. Serene it was, like the country- 
side of its setting; for Herbert was a true son of the Church 
of England, and embodied all that is best in its tradition of 
moderation. He recognised the value of other forms of faith: 


But, dearest Mother, what those misse, 
The mean—thy praise and glorie is. 


He was unfitted both by temperament and by physical constitu- 
tion to be a fighter. The great religious controversies of his 
time woke no echo at Bemerton; and there is nothing in 
Herbert’s work of the thunder that was to be heard later in 
Milton or of the evangelistic zeal that surged up in the Wesleys. 
For its sins, the world needs the sterner voices. But it is the 
justification of men like Herbert that, if their example were 
universally followed, no clarion challenge would be required. 
For, if he were quiet, Herbert was no quietest. It is the 
characteristic peril of ‘‘ the mean ’’ that it may lapse into mere 
negativism. "There was nothing negative about Herbert. It is 
typical of him that he was, in his own individual way, a 
ritualist, but one who never allowed ritual to hide the realities 
it symbolised. He regarded worship in Church—and after 
all in his day of little education and no other religious or 
cultural centres, the assumption was not unjustified—as a 
prime duty and privilege of man. That it was so regarded in 
both aspects by his parishioners is proved by the fact that, though 
held twice daily ‘‘ at the canonical hours of ten and four ”’ 
his services were always well attended; while others, unable to 
be present in person, “ Let their plough rest when Mr. Her- 
bert’s saints’-bell rung to prayers, that they might also offer 
their devotions with him.’? He insisted, again with ritualistic 
emphasis, upon decorum in Church. Walton says that if he 
were ever “‘ zealous’ it was “‘ in reproving the indecencies of 
the people’s behaviour in the time of divine service.’? Equally, 
however, he rebuked the practice ‘‘ of those ministers that 
huddle up the Church prayers, without a visible reverence and 
affection.”? Herbert had not one rule for the clergy and another 
for the laity. At Leighton Bromswold he had made the pulpit 
level with the prayer desk, that “‘ prayer and preaching, being 
equally useful, might agree like brethren ’’—and also, we may 
surmise, that he and his flock might have ‘‘ an equal honour 
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and estimation.’”” In his preaching itself, we are told, he 
“devoted much time to explaining the meaning of various 
parts of the Prayer Book.’’ If he demanded the reverent repe- 
tition of the Liturgy, it was only that its inner significance 
might not be lost. 

Herbert loved his Church as an indispensable means to an 
end. He never mistook it for the end itself. His vitality is 
everywhere reflected in the collection of poems, connected by 
unity of inspiration, that make up his best-known work, The 
Temple. He is revealed as a very human ‘“‘ divine,’’ and the 
prevailing temper is that of an inspired and spiritualised com- 
mon sense : 


All forrain wisdom doth amount to this, 
To take all that is given, whether wealth, 
Or love, or language; nothing comes amiss; 
A good digestion turneth all to health: 
And then, as farre as fair behaviour may, 
Strike off all scores; none are so cleare as they. 
Keep all thy native good, and naturalise 
All forrain of that name; but scorn their ill; 
Embrace their activenesse, not vanities : 
Who follows all things, forfeiteth his will. 
If thou observest strangers in each fit, 
In time they’! runne thee out of all thy wit. 


Herbert had seen much of life in his earlier days. He had 
seen both its good and evil, and he preached no idle renuncia- 
tion, but the control and sanctification of all legitimate mundane 
joys. He had, indeed, an excellent spiritual digestion, that 
turned ‘‘ all to health,’’ and few men have more sensitively 
understood the secret of making “‘ the best of both worlds ”’ in 
the deeper as distinct from the colloquial sense. The Temple 
abounds in maxims, quaintly and epigrammatically expressed, 
and with many neat surprises in the concluding lines, for the 
conduct of the truly happy, because truly spiritual, life, which 
rejects nothing, but brings everything into harmony with the 
spirit of love, for which there is no sharp cleavage between 
“ secular ’? and ‘‘ sacred.’”?’ We should be in the world, but 
not of it. Apples are meant to be eaten; but 


He pares his apple who would cleanly feed. 


Walton tells us that Herbert delighted to make his hearers 
‘“ understand how happy they be that are freed from the in- 
cumbrance of that law which our forefathers groaned under, 
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namely, from the legal sacrifices, and from the many cere- 
monies of the Levitical law; freed from circumcision, and from 
the strict observance of the Jewish sabbath, and the like.” 
Equally he avoided the counter doctrinal tyrannies or the mere 
formalism of his own age. Intuitively he transcended conven- 
tional theological formule : 


Yet since man’s scepters are as frail as reeds, 

And thorny all their crowns, bloodie their weeds, 

I, Who am Truth, turn into truth their deeds: 
Was ever grief like Mine? 


Elsewhere, as in this soliloquy of Christ on the Cross, we 
have a far subtler, if more instinctive and unformulated, con- 
ception of the workings of divine love than is embodied in the 
view of the Atonement as a vicarious propitiation—a view 
almost universal in Herbert’s day, and not fully dispelled even 
in our own. And while the highest worldly wisdom is some- 
times reflected, as in The Church Porch, in explicit terms that 
punctuate the more definitely ‘‘ religious ’’ diction, even his 
most formally ‘‘ devotional ’’ verse, like the long and moving 
meditation on The Sacrifice, reveals not only genuine passion 
and imagination, but an implicit sense of ethical values that 
was much ahead of its time. 

As he wrote, so he lived. He followed his own counsel to 
‘shine like the sunne in every corner’’; he exemplified in 
his own conduct the command : 


Christ purg’d His temple; so must thou thy heart. 


Walton’s account of his three years at Bemerton abounds 
in stories of his love towards his parishioners : 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindnesse, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compasse this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 


This was the spirit that inspired Herbert; his charity had no 
taint of patronage, and cut athwart the social divisions which 
conventional “‘ piety’ still regarded as being divinely 
planned. No anecdote is perhaps more revealing of him in 
relation to his time than that which tells how, being fond of 
music—some of his hymns were written to the accompaniment 
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of his own lute or viol—he was taking his regular weekly 
walk into Salisbury to a meeting of fellow music lovers when, 
seeing “‘a poor man and a poorer horse’”’ in difficulties, he 
put off his canonical coat and went to their aid. Arriving at 
Salisbury and relating the incident, he was rebuked by his 
religious friends for having “‘ disparaged himself by so dirty 
an employment.’’ His answer, recorded by Walton, was “ that 
the thought of what he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight: and that the omission of it would have upbraided 
and made discord of his conscience, whensoever he should pass 
by that place.’’ 

Though we may no longer use the terminology, we go to 
the extreme point to-day of believing in ‘‘ salvation by works ”’ 
and not by “‘ faith.” Had Herbert done good ‘‘ works ”’ from 
a mere sense of duty or in hope of heavenly reward, he would 
still have been, compared with most religious men of his time, 
a pioneer: so firmly entrenched was the common dogma that 
** faith ’’—too often a theological abstraction—was all-impor- 
tant. But faith and works were, to Herbert, inseparable aspects 
not so much of a means of future salvation as of a love that 
already made imperishable music in his heart, a love that 
shines clearly enough even through his most faltering verse, 
but occasionally, as in his Easter Song, attains pure lyrical 
flame : 

I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 


But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


Inevitably in minor respects Herbert was a child of his own 
age. But the more we study him the more “‘ fully orbed does 
his character appear,’’ and the more is he seen to belong to all 
time. If through the centuries since his death the tradition of 
‘‘ piety ’’? had found, within Holy Orders or without, a greater 
number of votaries like him, the word might never have fallen 
into popular disrepute; and Walton spoke the simple truth 
when he said that George Herbert ‘‘ may and ought to be a 


pattern of virtue to all posterity.” 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 


ORE than three years have passed since Nadir Khan, 
M = of Yusuf Khan, third cousin of Amanullah, estab- 

lished himself on the throne of Afghanistan, under the 
title of Nadir Shah. He possessed military experience, having 
been Commander-in-Chief under Amanullah in the brief war 
against British India in 1919; diplomatic experience, as Minister 
in Paris; and experience of adversity, since he had been, with 
his father, an exile in India during his youth. It was reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that he would avoid the rash enterprises of 
his predecessor, and lead his country prudently and moderately 
along the path of progress which she must follow if she is to 
survive. The omens at present are favourable, though hostility 
lingers in several parts of the kingdom: The Hazara tribe of 
the centre, who are Mongols and of the Shiah persuasion, have 
never been cordial towards the Durrani rulers who are Afghans 
proper and Sunni Muslims; the Turkis of the north are alien 
in blood and temper, and only prefer the whips of Kabul to the 
scorpions of the Soviet. The Pathans of the Indian border have 
never been docile under any authority, and merely tolerate a 
prince who is at least of their own kin—Habibullah Bacha-i- 
Saqqa was a ‘Tajik—and whom they are not conveniently able 
to defy. Nevertheless order is maintained, and Ibrahim Beg, the 
Bokharan leader, has been driven over the Oxus to meet his fate 
in Russia; the bandits of the western frontier are, by agreement 
with Persia, being gradually suppressed, and friendly relations 
with the Indian Government check the activities of the mal- 
content Pathans. 

Authority upheld solely by strength is precarious, and it is 
through the economic development of his country that Nadir 
Shah may hope more permanently to secure his position. ‘The 
financial weight of a reformed constitution, a trained army and 
social services, must be borne with the aid of fresh resources, 
and it is the prosperity resulting from new opportunities which 
will reconcile his people to the idea of a peaceful life. Before 
trade can flourish or agricultural produce be freely sold, good 
communications are essential. Communications in the past meant 
railways, but the rapidity of air-transport makes this means 
also valuable both for military purposes and for the conveyance 
of the mails on which commercial business depends. Motor- 
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roads, too, are simpler and less expensive than railways for 
short connections over which a great bulk of traffic has not to 
be carried, and it is consequently improbable that Afghan rail- 
ways will extend beyond a few main routes. For political 
reasons the employment of British or Russian personnel and 
capital may be unwelcome, and recent rumours speak of nego- 
tiations with Japan. A line is suggested from the head of the 
Khyber Pass to Kabul, thence to Kandahar, and so to Herat 
and the Russian border; the direct route from Kabul to Herat 
lies through an almost impassable tangle of hills. Even 
between Kabul and the Indian frontier there is a mountain pass 
exceeding 8,o00 feet in height, over which the construction of 
a broad-gauge track would be extremely expensive. The ordinary 
Indian gauge is 5 feet 6 inches, the Russian 5 feet; the narrow 
railway up the Kurram valley is 2 feet 6 inches. Some 
intermediate standard may be thought best for Afghanistan 
both on grounds of economy—the line will not pay during 
its early years, or until trade is increased—and also 
because a break of gauge may seem desirable to cautious 
Afghans. The commercial disadvantages of such a break 
are obvious. 

The removal of the Duzdab branch of the Quetta line, if 
finally carried out, will not seriously affect Afghanistan, the 
south-west corner of which is, under existing conditions, an 
unprofitable region of swamps and sand. The Turk-Sib rail- 
way, on the other hand, offers an attractive outlet for her 
northern territory; the best Afghan cotton is grown in Balkh 
and the province of Herat, and may be exported in exchange 
for Russian cereals, of which the northern districts produce an 
inadequate supply. Russia is alive to this possibility, empha- 
sised by the economic mission (Vavilov-Bukinich) which 
explored Afghan resources from 1924 to 1927, and will be 
anxious to draw closer the bonds of interest between the Tajiks, 
Uzbegs and Turkomans of Afghanistan and the adjacent Soviet 
Republics of these same tribes. 

A weekly air-line unites Kabul with Termes, on the Russian 
bank of the Oxus, and thence with Moscow; a contract first 
given by Amanullah but confirmed by Nadir Shah grants to 
the firm of Junkers a monopoly service from Kabul to Kandahar 
and Herat, with an extension to Peshawar. Afghan pilots 
trained in Italy, and others taught by former Russian instruc- 
tors in Afghanistan, are employed in the army; indigenous 
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material for a safe and regular service of civil flying is not yet 
available, but its creation is only a question of time. The risks 
of such flying will proceed rather from the mechanical ground- 
staff than from the pilots. 

Meanwhile, roads are being opened up. Metalling is often super- 
fluous in a land of rocks; levelling, followed by frequent clear- 
ance, makes a passable surface for the American cars which are in 
universal use. Most of the distance from Kabul to the Khyber 
Pass has been metalled, Kabul to Kandahar is unmetalled but 
satisfactory, while a similar connection with Mazar-i-Sharif in 
Turkistan was completed in 1932 after three years of labour. 
If peace prevails, road communications will suffice for all but 
the heaviest goods; in war they are more reliable than a rail- 
way which is easily damaged and cut. A series of cantonments, 
moreover, is being laid out in all provinces, and the police force 
is being reorganised under an Afghan officer from Scotland 
Yard. Efficiently patrolled, the roads will give access to all 
trading centres, petrol-pumps are being installed by the inter- 
national oil companies, and the camel and the ass must in the 
end yield place to the ubiquitous motor-lorry. Central Asia, 
nevertheless, does not change in a day, and 50,000 Powindahs 
(Ghilzai merchants) may for some years yet lead their files of 
camels down the Gumal Pass laden with carpets and wool, 
madder and asafoetida, tobacco and ghi, and carry back their 
salt and sugar, soap ard indigo, cotton-cloth and_ silver 
rupees. 

Postal communications are not yet entirely up to date. 
Though Afghanistan attended the Postal Congress of 1928, her 
postmen still go armed in the rural districts, and letters may 
be opened by magisterial order in the post. Amanullah’s Con- 
stitutional Law of 1924 scrupulously provides that they be 
reclosed before delivery! Meanwhile, wireless telegraphy is 
becoming effective between the chief towns, and the Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs (a German citizen) has established a train- 
ing school for his future employees. Progress is steady; to 
demand immediate perfection would be absurd. Afghanistan is 
an agricultural land, capable of carrying, if properly developed, 
a much larger population than at present. There has never 
been a census, but estimates range from six to fifteen millions 
of inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are peasants and the 
remainder semi-nomadic graziers. The methods of cultivation 
are primitive, the wooden plough, log-harrow and hand-sickle 
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being instruments in general use, while grain is either trodden 
out by the feet of asses and oxen or threshed with cudgels. 
More fertile varieties of seed, more efficient implements, would 
secure an immense gain in wealth which would be none the less 
real if, being divided among the rural masses, it were not readily 
perceptible. Fine crops can be grown; there is excellent wheat 
in the district of Kandahar, good cotton in Balkh and Herat, 
abundant fruit in the valleys of the east and south, but for 
lack of selection and culture the average outturn throughout the 
country is low, and there is no purity of type. King Amanul- 
lah established agricultural farms in a number of places, which 
have done work on fruit, wheat and cotton, but their staff and 
funds are unequal to the task. It is now proposed to import 
American and Egyptian cotton, together with experts from 
those nations to supervise the cultivation. Such direct importa- 
tion is by no means always successful, and if Afghan pride 
would allow, it would be wiser to experiment with American 
and Egyptian cottons which have been naturalised in Bombay 
or the Punjab, or to indent on Russian Turkistan. 

Rain-land cultivation is in most districts rough, and usually 
limited to subsistence crops. A rapid improvement in agricul- 
ture will be achieved only with the aid of irrigation. Amanul- 
lah constructed a few canals, Nadir Shah is continuing the 
programme, and though the rocky and uneven nature of the 
soil bars ambitious projects (except perhaps in the Hamun 
marshes of the south-west), small works should be a paying 
proposition. Many little canals exist round Mazar-i-Sharif, 
Herat and other northern towns, also at Charikar north of 
Kabul, and the ‘‘ karez’’ system, whereby water is led from 
an underground spring, by a channel gradually rising until it 
reaches the surface, is practised by Persian immigrants and 
Hazaras along the banks of the Helmand and other rivers. 
Irrigated land bears almost the entire burden of land-revenue, 
paying from one-tenth to one-third of the gross produce. Its 
area is put at a million acres, but might soon be raised to three 
times the amount. Afghanistan does not suffer from serious 
famines, but needs the security of a water-system if agriculture 
is to yield a surplus instead of merely keeping alive a thin- 
sown population. 

Animal husbandry is equally backward; the Afghan is a 
judge of a camel, sometimes also of a pigeon, but other beasts 
are counted by the head. A» Government herd of milch-kine 
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is maintained at Babar, near Kabul, but is not of high quality, 
and selective breeding will not become popular so long as sheep 
and cattle are a badge of dignity rather than a source of profit. 
Some profit, however, is made. Wool is of the utmost import- 
ance both for the weaving of carpets and rugs and for export 
over all frontiers; it is the only considerable article of sale to 
Persia. Ghi, hides and skins (Poshteen coats, Astrakhan lamb- 
skins, etc.) travel to India, and sheep- and goatskins are used 
in the remoter valleys for the carriage of grain. There is much 
room for improvement in the quantity of ghi, the preparation 
of skins, and the cleaning of wool; but expert supervision will 
be necessary. "The Afghan Government has hitherto wisely 
refrained from importing foreign animals; when they make 
the venture, South African cattle deserve consideration, being 
hardier than those of Europe and accustomed to a fiercer sun. 

The hills have been terribly denuded of their original forests, 
and only in Badakhshan is there still scope for timber exploita- 
tion on a commercial scale. Roads will be required, and trained 
forestry staff, under a control which will check the petty oppres- 
sion to which low-paid subordinates are prone. Amir Abdurrah- 
man (1880-1901) held a personal monopoly of the timber busi- 
ness and financed his own contractors and merchants; the trans- 
formation of a monopoly into a department is a natural feature 
of a settled administration. Replanting is too expensive a 
process to be contemplated in the near future, but an income 
may be derived from Badakhshan forests when access is 
easier. 

Minerals have been located in a number of districts, though 
the attempts to extract them have failed for lack of transport. 
Gold, copper, lead, iron and various sorts of precious stone are 
known to exist, but it is not certain whether they will repay the 
cost of working. The gold is near Bamian in the Hindu Kush, 
the iron even farther afield in Turkistan. Lapis lazuli has been 
collected from time to time near Kandahar, coal has been 
observed in various places and is now to be mined among the 
Tajiks north of Kabul. Transport will again be the problem. 
Afghanistan will scarcely be able to finance or conduct a mining 
enterprise of any size without foreign help, and there is no 
reason to suppose that a short-sighted policy of obstruction will 
be followed. The chief object of the Government will be to 
obtain revenue by means of a share in the undertaking or a 
royalty, while avoiding such conditions as will lead to inter- 
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ference or protests by a foreign government on behalf of its 
nationals who may be concessionaires. This risk is not peculiar 
to governments of neighbouring powers; the relations of the 
Firestone interests with Liberia show that a prima facie com- 
mercial agreement may lead to definitely political consequences. 
There is oil, for instance, thirty miles from Herat, samples 
of which have been brought to Europe for examination by 
the Afghan Trade Agent in England. A prospecting licence 
has been issued to an American firm, and there is talk 
of a monopoly concession. Roads and railways again come 
into question, and from a strictly economic point of view 
a big contract for both railways and oil might be con- 
venient to Afghanistan. On the political side she may think 
twice. 

It is a deplorable fact that dependence on agriculture is held 
by young nations of the present age to be degrading, and their 
efforts are most uneconomically directed towards those indus- 
tries which flourish in advanced and highly organised coun- 
tries. ‘The consumer is thus forced to pay a fancy price for the 
manufactured goods which he might easily import, and the agri- 
cultural producer is hampered by high costs and heavy taxation 
for the benefit of a smali urban and commercial class. 
Afghanistan, separated by 2,000 miles of railway from her 
nearest port on the Indian Ocean and 1,000 miles from the 
Caspian, is particularly ill-placed for the importation of raw 
materials; her labour supply is scanty, and the temperament 
of her people, at this stage of her civilisation, is unsuited to 
regular work under factory conditions. ‘The industries, there- 
fore, which an Afghan Government may profitably foster are 
those for which the raw material is in her hands, and for which 
a multitude of manual labourers will not be needed. Above all, 
seasonal employment is likely to be preferred by men who must 
periodically return to their villages for sowing and harvesting 
and on the occasion of domestic ceremonies. Afghanistan 
possesses a surplus of raw materials in wool, hides and skins, 
ghi and fruit ; her sugar and salt are insufficient for her require- 
ments, but can be increased; grain and tobacco are, on account 
of local and seasonal differences, imported and exported in 
approximately equal quantities. Few of the primary industries, 
for which these natural products offer scope, have yet been 
undertaken. The State factory in Kabul makes firearms, cloth- 
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ing and soap*; the clothing is largely for military purposes, 
but Amanullah, who insisted on his officials and courtiers wear- 
ing Afghan-made clothes, is said to have kept a stock of frock- 
coats of European style in the factory, and to have lent them 
out to those members of the National Assembly who arrived in 
the capital in old-fashioned dress! The making of soap utilises 
a certain amount of oil from Afghan oil-seeds, but Afghan 
cotton is not yet sufficient for the factory’s needs, nor always 
suitable. A cloth-factory is also working in Afghan Turkistan, 
where the production of cotton is greater and may justify the 
enterprise. Other sound ventures are a raw-sugar factory (kand) 
at Jalalabad and a shawl factory (pashmina) in Kandahar, but 
no attempt has yet been made to weave factory carpets or rugs. 
Undue standardisation of these will displease the consumer. The 
Afghan carpet-weaver spends months, sometimes years, at work 
on a single piece, using a traditional design which he modifies 
to suit his own taste or to avert the evil eye. The same man will 
not consent to enter a factory, and the factory will not produce 
the same carpet. Smaller rugs, prayer-mats and saddle-bags on 
the other hand may be standardised without harm. : 
Kandahar is also a centre of silkworm breeders, and the 
distribution of eggs and drying of cocoons is being organised 
by agricultural officers. A silk factory will no doubt be set up 
when the supply is adequate, and should be able to compete with 
that of Kashmir, though not with the lighter silks of France, 
Italy and Japan. Afghan weavers have their local guilds, on a 
professional rather than a casteft basis; whenever the co-opera- 
tive movement, which is now flourishing in the North-West 
Frontier Province of India, crosses the border, such guilds afford 
an obvious foundation for craftsmen’s societies. A similar local 
organisation will perhaps improve the tanning of skins and 
hides. Their preparation is extremely rough, and is carried on 
by village artisans and cultivators, who, of course, suffer from 
no such stigma of untouchability as in India. Their methods 
will not be altered until the price of a good hide is higher than 
that of a bad hide. In East Africa the government maintains 
district tanning-sheds, under a trained tanner, where hides may 
be dried and treated, and where the buyers are collected for 
auctions. The same plan might succeed in Afghanistan. 


* The consumption of soap among Afghans is surprisingly great. The 
writer was on duty in India, supplying an Afghan camp, and found it 
ee to satisfy the demand. Some of it was probably melted down for 
cooking. 

}~ Being a Muslim country, Afghanistan is not troubled by caste. 
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The volume of foreign trade has never been recorded by the 
Afghan authorities. A Trade Agent was appointed in London in 
1931, and similar appointments are contemplated in Leipzig, Mos- 
cow and Paris. Frontier stations were built also in 1931, and though 
evasion and smuggling, especially across the Oxus, will be com- 
paratively easy, the statistics should in a year or two be accurate 
enough to serve as a guide. In accordance with the British 
Indian Treaty of 1923, renewed with Nadir Shah in 1930, goods 
consigned to Afghanistan pass freely* through the Indian Cus- 
tom Houses. A prominent item on the list has been that of arms 
and military stores, from France (a large consignment, for 
instance, in the spring of 1931) and Belgium as well as Great 
Britain. The total trade was valued in 1901 at £5,000,000, of 
which two-thirds was with or through India; Russia accounted 
for almost all the remainder. In recent years the Indian Govern- 
ment has ceased to record values at the frontier, and notes only 
the amount (i.e. weight or number) of commodities at certain 
railway stations, which serve as loading points for Afghanistan. 
Prices are now low, and the present value, believed to be roughly 
equal to that of thirty years ago, indicates a substantial increase 
in volume. ‘There is an Afghan Chamber of Commerce in 
Kabul, and Hindus form a large percentage of the merchants 
in the principal towns. Business with India is not likely to 
diminish, but Russian piece-goods have driven the British article 
out of all but the highest-grade market, and the imports from 
India are now Indian or Japanese rather than British. British 
prices are simply too high; where British machinery is in- 
dispensable the price is paid, but in other lines a cheaper substi- 
tute is preferred. India sends up indigo and tobacco, grain and 
sugar, tea and salt. The balance is in favour of Afghanistan, 
and is paid for in rupees and silver (Rs. 2,000,000 in 1930). The 
Afghani rupee is of good standard, but Indian rupees are still 
accepted in the bazaars. 

No attempt has been made, in this account, to appraise the 
political or the social progress of the Afghan kingdom and 
people. All such progress is ultimately dependent on economic 
growth. ‘The Afghan has a long way to travel before his 
industrial or commercial development assumes greater import- 
ance, in the eyes of those who look at realities, than agricultural 
improvement. The whole structure of business is archaic and 


* There is an understanding that while this privilege is continued, Russian 
trade-agencies will not be opened in the eastern provinces of Afghanistan. 
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irregular. Afghanistan has not responded to the invitation of 
the League of Nations to accede to various recent conventions 
concerning cheques and negotiable instruments; innumerable 
transactions are carried on through mysterious hundis and by 
word of mouth, and credit is based on personal note of hand 
rather than on documents which represent specific goods. Yet 
though business may be facilitated by modern instruments, it 
cannot be forced, and a government with a revenue of only 
£5,000,000 cannot embark on risky experiments. 

Agricultural production, including animal husbandry, should 
be the chief Afghan interest, so long as the population remains 
small and scattered and communications are imperfect. ‘There 
appears to be a danger that agriculture may receive less than its 
fair share of attention. Agriculture is not spectacular, its advo- 
cates are not about the Palace, the peasant is conservative and 
his instruction is a task of patience and of time. Nevertheless 
it is on the peasant that the country rests. He mans the army 
and pays the land-revenue; he supplies or consumes the major 
part of the imported and exported goods, and is thus the source 
of most of the customs revenue. Both India and Russia have 
agricultural experience, much of which can be directly applied 
to Afghan conditions, and a far-seeing ruler will devote himself 
rather to the slow improvement of agricultural methods and to 
the development of mining wealth than to the feeding up of 
exotic industries which must collapse, for lack of sustenance, 
whenever a political disturbance interferes with the course of 
foreign trade. 

C. F. SrRickLAND. 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLEN COE. 


LAN warfare in the highlands was bloody and cruel. The 

MacDonalds of Clan Ranald surrounded and set fire to 

the church at Trumpan while the Macleods were wor- 
shipping within, and the men of Glen Garry did the same thing 
to the MacKenzies at the church of Urray, in Eastern Ross. 
The MacLeods of Dunvegan wiped out the population of Eigg 
by firing the cave where the people of the island were in hiding. 
Why, then, does the massacre of Glen Coe stand out in un- 
enviable prominence among all the dark deeds of clan warfare? 
It is, I think, because at Glen Coe the sacred code of highland 
hospitality was deliberately and callously violated. 

Glen Coe is in northern Argyll, almost within a stone’s throw 
of Inverness-shire across the tidal waters of Loch Leven. It is 
a wild and gloomy glen, a fit place for the tragedy that was 
enacted here on that bitter February dawn in the year 1692. 
Great hills rise almost sheer from the glen. Chief of them is 
Bidean nam Beann (3,766 feet), the highest hill in Argyllshire, 
but there are other peaks almost as lofty. Beinn Fhada (the 
Long Hill) is 3,500 feet above sea level, Stob Coir an Lochain 
is 3,657 feet, and at the head of the glen Stob Dearg, the 
highest peak of the Great Herdsman of Etive, reaches a height 
of 3,345 feet above the Atlantic. "Through a dark gorge the 
river Cona or Coe enters the glen and flows swiftly seaward. 
In Glen Coe the Fingalian heroes hunted the red deer. On the 
rocky flank of Aonach Dubh is Ossian’s Cave. Near the foot 
of the glen, to the east of the river, rises a shapely peak named 
Sgurr na Feinne, the Fingalians’ Hill. Below this hill is Loch 
Leven, and the islands of the loch tell of former times. The 
largest of the isles is Eilean Mhunna, generally spoken of as 
St. Munn’s Island. ‘The ownership of this island was claimed 
both by the Camerons of Callart and the MacDonalds of Glen ~ 
Coe. Each in turn took a crop of hay off it. Finally it was 
agreed that the MacDonalds of Glen Coe should have undivided 
ownership of the island. Near Eilean Mhunna is a smaller 
island, Eilean a’ Chomhraidh or the Isle of Discussion. This 
was the meeting place of those persons who had disputes with 
their neighbours on the land question, and perhaps on other 
matters besides. When their disputes had been settled satisfac- 
torily the erstwhile disputants sailed up the loch to Hilean na 
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Bainne. This is the Isle of Covenant or Ratification ; here the 
agreements were drawn up and sealed. 

From Glen Coe more than one side glen winds into the hill 
country and is soon lost to view. The chief of these side glens 
is Gleann Leac na Muidhe, a grassy glen thickly populated 
at the time of the massacre. Few people now live in Glen Coe, 
but in 1692 a large population inhabited the glen. Every yard 
of suitable ground was at that time under cultivation. In places 
the slopes rose so steeply that low walls of turf and stone had 
to be built to keep the soil from being washed away by the 
winter floods. Upwards of one thousand cows were pastured 
in the glen, besides horses, sheep, and goats. Although the 
massacre of Glen Coe took place more than two hundred and 
forty years ago the old people of the glen speak of it to-day as 
though it were a recent event and, even now, no Campbell is 
happy in Glen Coe. Most of the older people are episcopalians, 
and I believe St. Mary’s of Glen Coe is the only episcopal 
church of Scotland at the present time where a Gaelic service 
is held each Sunday. A broad road, straight as a railway line, 
has now been driven through Glen Coe. No longer does the 
traveller follow the old picturesque track along which cattle 
and sheep from the western seaboard and the Isles were driven 
to the Falkirk market. Canon MacInnes, one of the oldest sons 
of the glen and a man of much lore and old history, tells me 
that he remembers, as a boy, the herds being driven southward 
through the glen. He often used to ride bareback on the unbroken 
island ponies, and when he was tossed he would go home and 
say nothing about it. The drovers of seventy years ago, he 
told me, sometimes wore the kilt, but even when they were not 
in highland dress they had broad bonnets, sometimes so much 
the worse for wear that their owners’ hair could be seen sticking 
out through the holes! 

The old road, with all its associations, has gone, and the new 
speedway has not spoiled the appearance of the glen as much 
as I had feared. The worst feature is, I think, a most unsightly 
bridge near Kings House, at the head of the glen. An advan- 
tage of the new road is that its broad and even surface permits 
the driver of a car to look about him and admire the scenery 
as he could never have done on the old road. He can see, for 
example, how aptly named is the rocky knoll marked on the 
maps as the Study. But he should first know the history of 
the word. ‘‘Study”’ is broad Scots for “‘ Anvil,’? and the 
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Gaelic name for the rocky spur is Inneoin, meaning an Anvil. 
Thus the map-name “ Study” is wholly misleading, but the 
Gaelic name is a remarkably apt one, for that part of the hill- 
side has a perfect resemblance to a smith’s anvil. 

As I climbed Glen Coe on a night of full moon at the season 
of the roaring of the stags, I seemed to hear an echo of that 
grim tragedy of long ago. The events which led up to the 
massacre are somewhat as follows. The chiefs of the highland 
clans were required to swear allegiance to King William’s 
government before the first day of January 1692. MacDonald 
of Glen Coe put off the distasteful task until the last possible 
minute. Maclain (to give him his Gaelic title) was a man “‘ of 
stately and venerable presence,’’ and it is likely that at his 
time of life he was reluctant to travel far from home at the 
dead of winter. When he could no longer delay the matter he 
rode his pony to Fort William, and called upon Colonel Hill to 
take the oath before him. Hill told the old chieftain that he was 
not qualified to swear him, and that it would be necessary for him 
to ride to distant Inveraray, to take the oath before Sir Colin 
Campbell of Ardkinglas, the sheriff. The weather, we are told 
in a contemporary letter, was ‘“‘ extreme,’’ and Maclain made 
his way with difficulty along roads almost impassable with 
snowdrifts, arriving at Inveraray one day late. So great was 
his haste that he did not call at his home and tell his family 
his plans, although he passed within six miles of his house. 
That one day was to have disastrous consequences for him and 
his clan, for when he reached Inveraray he found the sheriff 
was from home, and so had to wait impatiently three days for 
his return. When Sir Colin arrived he at first declined to 
swear Maclain, since the time allowed by the proclamation for 
taking the oath had expired, but when it was represented to 
him that the snow-bound state of the roads had added greatly 
to the length of the old chieftain’s journey he yielded, and 
administered the oath to MacDonald and his attendants on 
January 6th. 

Maclain, his anxious mind reassured, returned to his glen, 
and was living there quietly when, one day at the end of 
January, a party from the Earl of Argyll’s Regiment, to the 
number of 120 men under the command of Captain Campbell 
of Glen Lyon, were seen approaching. Glen Lyon and Mclain 
were none too friendly, for the MacDonalds of Glen Coe when 
returning from the Battle of Killiecrankie had raided the cattle 
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of Glen Lyon, and had cleared the glen of the herds. Accord- 
ingly when the Campbell regiment was seen the people of the 
glen had their suspicions instantly aroused. Maclain’s elder 
son, at the head of twenty men, went forward and demanded 
from Glen Lyon his reason for coming into a peaceful country 
with a military force. Glen Lyon asserted that he and his 
party had come as friends, and he and his officers ‘‘ gave Parole 
of Honour that they would do neither Maclain nor his Concerns 
any Harm.’’? They requested that they might find quarters with 
the people of Glen Coe, giving as their reason the “‘ thronged ”’ 
state of the garrison at Inverlochy. Alexander, the younger 
son of Maclain, was married to Glen Lyon’s niece, and so it 
was only natural that the chieftain and his people should have 
accepted the word of honour given by the commanding officer 
of the party. As the days passed mistrust gradually gave place 
to goodwill, for the soldiers were friendly and were doubtless 
Gaelic-speaking men like the families with whom they lived. 
For a fortnight the military party remained in Glen Coe. The 
men themselves may have been unaware at first of the sinister 
nature of their errand, but the higher command had sent them 
there for a definite purpose, and on February 12th the following 
letter was received by the officer stationed at Ballachulish, who 
in turn communicated it to Captain Campbell of Glen I,yon : 


Sir, 

Persuand to the commander in chief’s and my Collonel’s 
orders to me for putting in execution the service commanded 
against the rebells in Glencoe, wherein yow, with the party 
of the Earl of Argile’s regiment under your command, are 
to be concerned, yow are therefore forthwith to order your 
affairs, so that the several posts already assigned by yow be, 
by vow and your several detachments, fallen in action with 
precisely, by five o’clock to-morrow morning, being Satur- 
day: at which time I will endeavour the same with those 
appointed from this regiment for the other places. It will 
be most necessary that yow secure the avenues to the south, 
that the old fox, nor none of his cubs, may gett away. ‘The 
orders are, that none be spared from 70 of the sword, nor 
the Government troubled with prisoners. This is all untill 
I see you, from 

Your humble servant 


(Signed) James HamiI,on. 


P.S.—Please order a guard to secure the Ferry and the 


boats there, and the boats must be all on this syde the Ferry 
after your men are over.”’ 
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Let us picture the scene at the time this letter, almost 
incredible in its baseness, was written. We know that deep 
snow covered the glen, and the cold was intense. ‘The Earl 
of Argyll’s Regiment were quartered up and down Glen Coe. 
Maclain himself was not (as has been usually inferred in the 
accounts written of the massacre) at his house at Invercoe, but 
was living at his sheep farm in Gleann Leac na Muidhe, farther 
up the glen. The old chieftain, “‘ of great integrity, honoutf, 
good nature, and courage’ was unsuspecting of treachery to 
the last. Perhaps his nature refused to believe that Scotsmen 
and highlanders could, at a moment’s notice, turn against 
those from whom they had, from day to day, accepted many 
kindnesses. At all events, as a letter written on April 2oth 
of the year of the massacre puts on record, ‘‘ the very last 
day of his life he played at cards with Captain Campbell of 
Glen Lyon till six or seven o’clock at night.’? The parting 
between the two men was most friendly, and Glen Lyon actually 
accepted an invitation to dinner on the following day. ‘To 
comment on the nature of a man who would act thus is 
superfluous. 

By its very villainy, the plot for the massacre partly mis- 
carried. Some of the better natures among the soldiers rebelled 
against the part they were called upon to play, and it was 
because of this that Maclain’s two sons escaped. Alexander, 
the elder son, apparently was the only member of his family 
who mistrusted Glen Lyon, and on the night before the 
massacre his suspicions made him leave the house. Seeing a 
party of soldiers in the snow he approached them unseen under 
cover of darkness, and he overheard one of the men say to the 
other that there were some things even a private soldier could 
not be expected to do. He was willing, he said, to fight the 
men of the glen, but he held that it was base to murder them. 
His companion replied that duty was duty, however unpleasant 
it might be. Alexander, his suspicions confirmed, returned 
to his father’s house, and warned Maclain of his peril. But 
even then the old man refused to leave. He thought his son’s 
suspicions were exaggerated, but he agreed that Alexander 
should continue his watch, and should keep him informed of 
any further developments. 

About the same time, lower down the main glen, a soldier 
quartered on two brothers named Eanruig asked his hosts to 
take an evening walk with him. Addressing a large stone in 
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the field, the soldier spoke thus to it: ‘‘ Grey stone, if I were 
you I would be shifting from here, for great things will happen 
to-night.’ ‘The brothers reacted differently to this obvious 
warning. One of them did not return to the house, and thus 
escaped the massacre. ‘The other, believing that the soldier was 
indulging in a form of pleasantry, went to his bed that night 
as usual, and paid for his rashness with his life. 

eAt five o’clock the following morning, before the pale fingers 
of dawn had fired the eastern sky, the silence of the snowbound 
glen was broken by the report of a gun or small cannon. This 
was the signal for the massacre to begin, in three different 
places simultaneously. The soldiers, disposed five or three in 
a house according to the number of people they were to murder, 
at once set about the horrid business. Maclain (his sons had 
endeavoured to warn him a second time but had found the 
house closely surrounded by troops) as he lay sleepless on his 
bed heard stern shouts and a beating upon his door. 
‘‘ Hurriedly drawing on his breeches,’’ we read, ‘‘ he hastened 
to the door ’’ to receive a mortal wound from a gun fired at 
point-blank range. He fell back into the arms of his lady, who 
uttered a dreadful shriek. She was stripped naked, ruffians 
pulled the rings from her fingers with their teeth, and she 
received such treatment that she died the following day. Mean- 
while deeds of violence were being done in other houses. Men 
and boys were killed without mercy. One young lad, whose 
parents had been massacred before his eyes, ran wildly from 
the house, offering in return for his life to be the officer’s 
servant for the rest of his days. A knife thrust into his heart 
was the answer given him. A woman and her baby struggled 
through the snow to the bed of a burn on a precipitous hill- 
side, where she hid. An officer noticed her footprints in the 
snow, and sent a soldier after the pair. The man unwillingly 
obeyed, but on going beyond the officer’s sight killed a dog 
and, returning, showed the blood on his sword as a proof that 
he had carried out the order. ‘The officer believed him, and 
so the woman and her child escaped. 

Thirty-eight of MacDonald’s people were murdered in cold 
blood. Double that number perished in the mad flight across 
the hill passes “‘ wrestling with a storm, in mountains and 
heaps of snow.’’? Colonel Hamilton, stationed at Kings House 
with 40o men, was ordered to march down the glen before 
daybreak, and cut off those who sought to escape toward the 
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south. Whether, according to one tradition, he thoroughly 
disliked the work and made the severe weather an excuse for 
arriving late on the scene, or whether the snow did indeed 
delay him, he certainly arrived tardily, and his delay 
undoubtedly saved many lives, for the people had taken to 
the hills before he reached the glen. He contented himself 
with firing the houses and driving the cattle, horses, and sheep 
down Glen Coe and across Loch Leven to be divided among the 
garrison at Inverlochy. He is also credited with having killed 
an old man of over eighty, the sole remaining member of the 
clan of the MacDonalds whom he found in the glen. In a 
contemporary letter it is mentioned that 900 cows, 200 horses, 
besides a great many sheep and goats, were driven from the 
glen. These figures alone show that Glen Coe must have 
supported a considerable population at the time. Maclain’s 
clansmen, taken by surprise, were seldom able to defend them- 
selves in the blackness of that hour before a winter dawn, but 
it is known that at least three men of Argyll’s regiment were 
killed. The grave of one is still pointed out. It is beneath 
a very old hawthorn bush which, in the tradition of the glen, 
was of a considerable age even at the time of the massacre. 

Most of the MacDonalds who survived the massacre made 
their way across a high hill pass that leads out of Gleann 
Leac na Muidhe to Loch Etive. The women were scantily 
clad, some in their night attire, carrying babies and young 
children. Great snow wreaths obliterated the track. The frost 
was intense. Weary, perished with cold, struggling up the 
pass with icy fear at their hearts—little wonder is it that many 
fell down and died in an inhospitable country. And those 
who succeeded in crossing the pass and reaching dark Glen 
Etive—what welcome awaited them there? We can infer 
something of that welcome from a letter addressed by Secretary 
Dalrymple to Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort William. 
Dalrymple writes: ‘‘’The earls of Argyle and Breadalbane 
have promised that they (the MacDonalds of Glen Coe) shall 
have no retreat in their bounds; the passes to Rannoch would 
be secured.’? A party of troops were also to be stationed on 
Island Stalker on Loch Linnhe, to cut off the fugitives if their 
line of retreat were near the coast. 

Deplorable as the massacre of Glen Coe was, it fell far short 
of the original bloody plan. The Master of Stair, in a letter 
to Sir Thomas Livingston on January 7th—five weeks before 
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the massacre—writes: ‘‘ You know that these troops posted 
at Inverness and Inverlochie will be ordered to take in the 
house of Invergarie and to destroy entirely the country of 
Lochaber, Lochiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Glengarie’s, and 
Glenco,’? and he adds, ‘‘I hope the soldiers will not trouble 
the government with prisoners.’’ His plan miscarried because 
Lochiel, Glen Garry, and Keppoch all took the oath of 
allegiance in good time. But his special hatred was directed 
against the MacDonalds of Glen Coe, for in another letter to 
Livingston, written on January 30th, he says: ‘“‘I am glad 
Glenco did not come in within the time prefixed.” 

The effects of the massacre upon the highlands, and indeed 
upon Britain as a whole, were profound. Lochiel, Glen Garry, 
and other chiefs at once rid themselves of those troops quartered 
on them, and made common cause, and for a time it seemed 
as if a great rising were probable. And what of the feelings 
of the murderers? ‘‘ Glenco,’? says a contemporary letter, 
“hangs about Glenlyon night and day, and you may see him 
in his face.’? Glen Lyon and his descendants fully believed 
that the curse of Glen Coe was upon them, and that in this 
curse lay the root of their subsequent misfortunes. 

On a day of north wind, when the hill tops were white with 
freshly fallen snow, I crossed Glen Coe and climbed the side 
glen where Maclain met his death. There is now but one house 
in that glen, and yet it can be seen from the old ruins that 
here was once a numerous population. ‘The site of Maclain’s 
house is barely visible, for a hill torrent has brought down 
much debris through the centuries, and has buried part of the 
ruins. The present occupant of the land, when digging 
potatoes some years ago, found an old pipe chanter here. ‘This 
may have belonged to Maclain’s piper. It was unfortunately 
given away, and its present whereabouts is unknown. At the 
same spot old plates and dishes were also dug up, and it is not 
long since Maclain’s hearth stone was still to be seen. From 
this narrow glen the hills rise steeply. The pass winds 
amongst the clouds, and is so formidable that even the deer 
seldom cross here in winter. But on that tragic day of long 
ago men, women, and small children toiled across this bleak 
pass, and through the drifting snow and whirling mist looked 
down upon red flames rising eagerly from what, only the 
evening before, had been a happy and prosperous township. 


SETON GORDON. 
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THE EMPIRE’S GARDEN ISLES. 


AVE you ever seen a beautiful garden which has been 

kept in perfect condition for many years, and then 

allowed suddenly to deteriorate, eventually becoming 
overgrown with weeds? Such a sight would fill any garden 
lover with sadness. My major impression of a recent business 
trip to the West Indies was one of sadness. In the whole of 
the British Empire there is no fairer garden, no citizens are 
more loyal to the mother country, and yet none of our colonial 
possessions is now so neglected. The British West Indian 
isles—where from every flagstaff flutters the Union Jack—are 
ceasing almost to be British, except by tradition. Unless there 
is a radical and immediate change in policy the Union Jack 
will still fly from the staff of the commercial houses, but the 
buildings themselves, with their business and commerce, will 
be under the dominance of the Stars and Stripes. 

Barbados was the first island I visited, and in many ways 
it is the most interesting British possession in the West Indies. 
It is a coral island about the size of the Isle of Wight, and 
nowhere is the cultivated soil more than three feet deep. With 
approximately 160,000 inhabitants, of whom about 10,000 are 
whites, it is the second most densely populated place in the 
world. It is also the second oldest British possession and 
was discovered by the crew of a British sailing ship bound 
for Guiana in 1605. Except for the evidences of tropical plant 
life, Barbados is very English in appearance and in atmos- 
phere; over three hundred years of British colonisation is 
responsible for the making of this “‘ little England,’’ as the 
island is affectionately called by travellers. 

Unlike most of the other islands in the West Indies, 
Barbados is very flat. The highest hill, Mount Hillaby, is 
1145 feet in height, not much above the highest chalk hills 
in southern England. Practically the whole of the land is 
intensely cultivated, and dotted about are homely windmills 
supplying the power on the sugar plantations. The soil is 
remarkably fertile, being a mixture of volcanic ash, coralline 
limestone, and virgin vegetable deposits from forest days. It 
is excellent for sugar growing. Sugar is the staple crop of the 
island, but during the past few years, owing to the world 
depression and the obstinacy of the Home Government in not 
granting a sufficient preference to West Indian sugar, many 
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plantations have fallen out of cultivation, and unemployment 
amongst the planters and the natives is chronic. 

Canada has concluded a trade agreement with the West 
Indian Colonies. Practical preferences on certain products, 
including raw sugar, have been given by Canada, and an 
excellent business understanding prevails. A fortnightly 
passenger, mail, and freight service now exists between these 
co-operating units of Empire to the great advantage of each. 
Mother England granted no such advantage, in spite of the 
fact that Lord Olivier said that if preference were not granted 
to the sugar industry in the West Indies it would be practically 
bankrupt. Notwithstanding this commercial blindness of the 
Home Government I found amazing loyalty amongst all classes 
towards England. 

I was most impressed with the general condition of the 
coloured population. They are well cared for in every way, 
they are clean and have the opportunity to become well 
educated. We must never lose sight of the fact that the black 
people in the West Indies came there under the auspices of 
the British Government. We are responsible for them under 
a treaty. Owing to the acute depression in the sugar industry 
there is now little or nothing for them to do. They cannot 
go back to Africa, America will not take them, therefore the 
problem is ours as well as the West Indian Government’s. 
This is another reason why an even more generous scheme of 
preference should be instituted, to bring complete prosperity 
back to the islanders. 

Trinidad appealed to me immensely, and is vastly different 
from Barbados. It is roughly the size of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and in its chequered history it has been Spanish, French, 
and is now British in ownership. Its mixed population testifies 
to its former ownership by other countries. ‘There is ample 
evidence that the island at one time must have been part of 
the mainland of Venezuela, but was ‘‘ broken”? off through 
volcanic upheaval. British, Spanish, French, Chinese, 
Indians, Negroes, and Venezuelans go to make up a population 
of nearly 400,000, incidentally forming one of the greatest tests 
for colonial government in the Empire. An agricultural 
exhibition was being held whilst I was on the island. I stayed 
at the Club, which was full of French farmers who, in common 
with every other race, are intensely loyal to England; there 


is no friction, no colour bar, each race intermingling 
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harmoniously. At the exhibition I met an American, and 
whilst we were watching this great mix-up of races he said: 
“Guess this is the most wonderful sight I’ve ever seen in 
my life. Except under the Union Jack, it would not be 
possible in any other land in the world.’’ 

Trinidad is a place of majestic and varied beauty. ‘Three 
mountain ranges run across the island, rising to 3,000 feet in 
height, and the valleys between are wonderfully fertile. Sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, and spices grow freely. Also during recent years 
the grapefruit has been brought over from Florida and thrives 
even better than on the mainland. ‘The French farmers told 
me they hoped soon to send the fruit to the English market, 
and I was able, happily, to give them a few hints as to market- 
ing. If one has never tasted a Trinidad grapefruit one should 
do so at the first opportunity. The average size is much bigger 
than those grown in Florida, and they are far more juicy. 
Here is another growing Empire industry worth supporting. 
The farmers told me if they could clear a penny each in board 
it would be a highly profitable industry, and incidentally give 
much employment to the natives. 

Minerals and forests also add considerably to the wealth of 
the island. The Asphalt Pitch Lake at Brighton, Trinidad, 
is one of the marvels of the world. I spent the week-end with 
the manager at the Company’s settlement. This lake of 
moving pitch is the result of an earthquake in pre-historic 
times, which ripped up the valley and released the crude oil 
underneath. The action of the sun on the oil for centuries has 
turned it into pitch. It is always moving. I watched a pond 
in the centre one night, but in the morning it had dried up 
and broken out somewhere else. Mr. Van-der-Burgh told me 
that three years previously a great pole was lost in the pitch 
lake and had only reappeared on another side a few days ago. 
At the present rate of consumption, he explained, the pitch 
will last another two hundred years. I asked the manager, 
being an American, why he employed all British overseers 
on the estate. He confessed they were far more reliable than 
his own countrymen ! 

The untapped oil resources of Trinidad are enormous, and 
the Trinidad Leaseholds and the Apex Company are doing a 
good work. The Asphalt Company’s oil manager took me into 
the jungle to see an oil pipe sunk to a tremendous depth, to 
a greater depth than most other pipes in the world. It had 
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been sunk about four years and twice every second it coughed up 
oil, which ran to waste. Yet he explained to me that the price 
of oil being so cheap it would not pay to sink more wells and 
market it. But surely more should be done to develop 
economically this Empire oilfield in preference to buying Soviet 
petrol and in spite of the fact that Trinidad oil is being 
marketed more successfully at home. 

From the tourists’ point of view Jamaica is the most popular 
West Indian island. It is commonly known as ‘“‘ The Queen 
of The Caribbean Sea.’”? Like Trinidad it has tremendous 
possibilities for economic development. To-day, possibly, it 
is the most prosperous of all the isles because of the enterprise 
of the United Fruit Company in developing the banana 
industry. When first I stepped ashore in Jamaica I thought 
I was under the Stars and Stripes. Some of the finest hotels 
are American, and the American-owned United Fruit Company 
is buying up banana plantations. The Elder and Fyffe Line, 
running from England to Jamaica, though with British ships 
and British staffed, is American controlled, working in con- 
junction with the United Fruit Line which runs from Jamaica 
to the mainland of America. It is a disgrace to the Empire 
that no regular English line from home serves the West Indies. 
True, the Harrison Line runs to Trinidad and Barbados, but 
no British-bound ships run to Jamaica, excepting the excellent 
service of the Canadian Steamship Company from Canada to 
the West Indies. I noticed that Jamaica, like Bermuda, has 
become a holiday resort for Americans. 

Yet, again, in this lovely island we have another example 
of the intense, splendid loyalty of the British Jamaicans. ‘The 
planters, when they were practically cut off from England 
owing to the Royal Mail Line ceasing to call there, felt some- 
thing had to be done in face of American competition. They 
met together and raised the capital to buy the ships of the 
Nelson Line, and now the Jamaica Producers’ Line, commonly 
called the “‘ Planter’s Line ”’ sails regularly between Jamaica 
and London. I can highly recommend the ‘“‘ Planter’s Line ’’ 
to all those travelling to Jamaica; to support an Empire line 
run by Empire builders. 

I visited Cuba, where the United States, for ‘‘ the sake of 
humanity,’’ lent a hand in the Cubans’ war against Spain for 
independence, and went out with a treaty which was “‘ highly 
profitable to the United States.’’ Cuba has a preference from 
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the United States of 25 per cent. over the rest of the West 
Indies for its sugar. In return Cuba gives the United States 
25 per cent. preference on manufactured goods, and yet we 
actually import a large quantity of Cuba’s surplus sugar while 
the sugar from Barbados and Demerara, countries which give 
us a good preference on manufactured articles, is allowed to 
rot. This is a scandalous state of affairs. In Trinidad I saw 
miles of sugar cane rotting in the ground because it did not 
pay to cut it. But it is to be hoped now that the preference has 
been raised by another £2, making £5 15s. per ton, that things 
will improve. The economic unity of the Empire is of the first 
importance to complete trade revival and all it means in 
enhanced prosperity to every portion of the Empire, even to 
the island gardens of the West Indies, and those spacious main- 
land territories of British Guiana and Honduras which for all 
commercial purposes must be included in co-operation with the 
islands. If we had only used the millions of money in our 
West Indian possessions that we have wasted on the sugar 
beet experiment at home, we should have made a truly wonder- 
ful investment bringing in handsome profits to all concerned, 
and incidentally helped more practically our overseas kinsmen 
who have remained so wholly loyal to us. 

One other impression of my visit to the West Indies is that 
these garden islands could be made into the Empire’s winter 
holiday playground. ‘They possess a climate far better than 
the South of France or parts of Spain and Italy where our 
people spend so many hundreds of thousands in winter holli- 
days, and are quite free from the abnormal “‘ drops’’ in the 
temperature one finds in the Mediterranean coastal resorts. 
The islands abound in magnificent, unrivalled scenery to suit 
every taste. Every known sport and every kind of pleasure 
can be had in a climate considered to be the finest on earth. 
Besides which there is the ever-fascinating romance of these 
islands, offering a change of scene to every change of one’s 
mood. And should one care to live a few months of a complete 
Robinson Crusoe existence, the lovely island of ‘Tobago, 
known as ‘‘ Paradise ’’ for its riot of luxurious vegetation and 
its temperate climate, where Crusoe, according to Defoe, lived 
for some thirty years with Man Friday, holds prospects of 
holiday and happiness which cannot be obtained anywhere else 
on earth in such romantic surroundings. 

Illimitable possibilities for every kind and type of develop- 
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ment wait in the West Indies for the new Empire pioneers. 
I came away feeling that here was one or the oldest bits of 
our Empire almost undiscovered—except by the Americans. 
Allister Macmillan, the poet, has written of them: 


Of all the beauty spots on earth, the fairest and the best 
Are the jewels of the Caribbean, the Islands of the West, 
Where Nature in profusion great the choicest gifts bestows 
In land and sky, in temperature, in everything that grows. 
The splendour of the sunsets there words never could convey 
The glory of each dawning day no artist could portray— 
The soft chromatic harmony, the visions that suggest 
The loveliness of other world, the regions of the blest. 
Such are the western islands in a sunny, sapphire sea 
With its flashing flying-fishes and its crooning lullaby, 
As its billows, flowing ever from the vast infinity, 

Break on sloping sandy beaches in white foaming purity. 


A. W. PALMER. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe WorLD-WIDE PROBLEM. 


T is difficult to disentangle the separate elements of the 

political confusion that involves most of the world. ‘The 

conference that has sat at Geneva since February 1932 is 
concerned with armaments, but has a traceable connection with 
the conference now to be held in London about financial and 
economic problems. The bankruptcy of American farmers is 
not only a domestic American problem, but is one of the 
cardinal obstacles to a solution of the European-American debt 
problem. Germany’s experiments in political philosophy rever- 
berate disturbingly through two continents. Japan’s annexation 
of Asiatic territory is similarly interwoven, so far as its diplo- 
matic ramifications go, with Western problems. ‘The Bolshevik 
Russian attempt to hoodwink the peasants by accusing 
foreigners of sabotage has had a deplorable effect on Anglo- 
Russian trade. The best that can be attempted by the student 
of politics is to ignore the confusion in its general aspect and 
separately to explore some of its chief constituents. 


(x1) The International Effect of Herr Hitler. 


There are those who regard the impending assembly in 
London of the World Economic and Financial Conference and 
the kindred conference at Geneva on disarmament as the most 
important factor in the next phase of international diplomacy. 
There are others who do not any longer pretend that diplomacy 
by conference is of much importance, good or bad. On the 
other hand there are few experienced students of diplomatic 
history who do not regard as important what is now happening 
in Germany. Whereas the world’s politicians, assembled in Lon- 
don to talk finance and economics, and in Geneva to talk disarma- 
ment, may repeat an already weary tale—without necessarily 
thereby doing much additional harm—it seems certain that 
the political fever that has broken out in Germany has altered 
certain of the conditions upon which the diplomacy deriving 
from the Great War has for fifteen years been based. Yet 
even that certainty is modified, so far as its possible implica- 
tions are concerned, by the lessons of experience, especially 
in the minds of those who happen to have a sense of humour. 
Much learning and little humour make many prophets mad. 
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The same sort of people who nineteen years ago foretold (and 
thereby helped to produce) the Great War now foretell (and 
likewise help to produce) another great war. They congratu- 
late themselves on having been right before, and claim, on 
no better ground, that they therefore must be right again. 
They even preach the doctrine that in the event of another 
European war, Great Britain not only ought, but inevitably 
will, rush into it head-down. ‘These portents of opinion, held 
and propagated by intellectuals who specialise in diplomatic 
speculation, are of more than passing interest. It matters 
greatly what effect they produce upon the minds of other 
people. Diplomacy is not an exact science. Its results are 
the balance of one total of emotions over another. It is there- 
fore of practical importance that those people who retain their 
common sense should pull their weight against the pompous 
prophets of war. 

There certainly is something in present-day Germany to 
satisfy the incurable scaremonger. Only four months have 
passed since Herr Hitler became Chancellor (January 3oth). 
In that time we have seen Germany whip herself into a frenzy 
of vague defiance against the whole world, with no discoverable 
object beyond the exercise of her own sentimental nationalism. 
The spirit of Herr Hitler, who both literally and metaphorically 
foams at the mouth in the intensity of his determination to 
do something or other which he does not specify, seems to 
fascinate the people of Germany. It seems to be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the whole people of Germany have 
put on their brown shirts, and are ready to die in them at 
once, if only they can teach the world that Germany means 
what she says: but she says so much that one can hardly 
keep pace, still less discover what it all means. Herr Hitler 
has said that Germany is not a second-rate nation; that she 
is pacifist; that she is militarist; that Nazism is anti- 
democratic, yet socialist; that Germany will never rest until 
she is purified, transcendentalised, and even more exalted than 
she already is. Herr Hugenberg says that nothing matters 
except that German youths shall for ever be prepared to 
wage war upon the youths of Great Britain, and shall take 
every opportunity of picking a quarrel to that end. Herr 
Rosenberg says that Germany, Great Britain and Italy should 
ally themselves and start a war against France, although in 
that event Herr Hugenberg’s youths would find themselves 
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in a quandary. Baron von Neurath, who used to be patient, 
but has now become a Nazi enthusiast, says that Germany 
must, and will, rearm because the Versailles Powers will not 
disarm, and to make certain of it must rearm at once lest the 
others after all change their minds and decide to disarm. Herr 
von Papen says that the German ideal is for a man to die in 
battle, not ‘‘on a mattress.’’? In her search for racial purity, 
Germany tortures the Jews because they are not Germans; and 
in her search for what Herr Hitler has called spiritual unity, 
she tortures Germans because they are not Nazis. Abroad her 
effect has been to galvanise the whole world in opposition to 
her. American, British and French opinion, official and 
unofficial, is uneasy over the resurgence of this mad 
Germany. 


(2) The Disarmament Conference. 


Before the advent of Herr Hitler the position reached at 
the Geneva disarmament conference was that the non-German 
Powers were committed to the granting of equality in status 
to Germany. That commitment was embodied in a declaration 
signed on December 11th last. (See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
April 1933, Ppp. 493-4.) 

The next logical step for the conference to take was to give 
effect to that undertaking. The initiative in that sense was 
taken by the British Government. On March 11th Mr. 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon went to Geneva, consulted the 
delegates of the United States, France, Germany and Italy, 
and on March 16th submitted to the conference a draft conven- 
tion in which were incorporated the necessary formule. ‘The 
text was published as a British White Paper (Cmd. 4279) on 
March 22nd. ‘The method proposed in the British draft for 
achieving the object was that in the first place there should 
be a reaffirmed general undertaking not to resort to force, so 
that a sense of security might be encouraged, and secondly 
that the equalisation of armaments should be achieved by 
stages during a transitional period of five years. 

The machinery for achieving security was prescribed in 
Articles 3, 4 and 5, thus: ‘Article 3. In the event of a 
breach or threat of breach of the Pact of Paris, a conference 
between the High Contracting Parties shall at once meet at 
the request of any five of them, provided that at least one 
of the. Governments mentioned by name in article 4 joins in 
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that request. . . . Article 4. Any conclusions reached at such 
meeting shall, to be valid, require the concurrence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and of a majority of the representatives 
of the other Governments participating in the Conference, 
exclusive in each case of the Parties to the dispute. Article 
5. It shall be the object of the said Conference, if called 
in view of a threat of breach of the Pact, to agree upon the 
steps which could be taken in respect of such threat, and, 
in the event of a breach of the Pact of Paris being found to 
have occurred, to determine which party or parties to the 
dispute are to be held responsible.” 

The second part of the draft dealt with the actual method 
of armament reduction and equalisation. Its main points may 
be summarised in the following way. 

(a) Effectives should be computed on the principle of the 
average of the number of days’ duty, so that a comparative 
criterion might be obtained to apply equally to armies whose 
periods of service differed. 

(b) The continental armies should be reduced to a militia 
basis on a comparable basis and the period of service limited 
to a maximum of eight months. 

(c) The longer the period of service, the smaller therefore 
would have to be the number of men trained. 

(d) The figures suggested for the chief continental nations 
were as follows (the first figure being for home forces, the 
second for overseas forces): France 200,000 and 200,000; 
Germany 200,000 and nil; Italy 200,000 and 50,000; Poland 
200,000 and nil; Belgium 60,000 and 15,000; Czechoslovakia 
100,000 and nil; Rumania 150,000 and nil; Jugoslavia 100,000 
and nil; Russia 500,000 and nil. 

(e) Certain maximum specifications for the calibre of guns 
and the tonnage of tanks should be laid down. (The actual 
figures need not here be reproduced.) 

(f) In naval armaments, certain reductions should be carried 
out in order to extend the provisions of the Treaty of London 
to apply to France and Italy. (Again the figures need not 
here be reproduced.) 

(g) Military and naval aircraft should be abolished, bombing 
from the air prohibited, civil aviation supervised to prevent its 
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abuse; the tonnage of aircraft should be limited, and the 
number of machines adaptable for use in war should be 
rationed thus: 500 each to France, Britain, Japan, Italy, the 
United States and Russia; 200 each to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Spain and Jugoslavia; 150 to Rumania and Belgium. 

(h) Chemical, bacteriological and incendiary weapons should 
be prohibited. 

(1) A Permanent Disarmament Commission should be set 
up to prepare for the next conference, to be held in 1935. 

(j) This convention should replace the provisions of the 
treaties of Versailles, S. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly relative 
to the armaments of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Now the important aspect of the Geneva diplomacy that 
followed the submission of the British proposals was the 
German aspect. There was a French plan in existence, an 
outstanding feature of which was a proposed international 
police force; but the immediately important thing was to set 
the conference on its course towards the object of satisfying 
Germany’s claim to equality. Without Germany the relative 
merits of a British or a French plan for achieving the common 
object could not even be discussed. In one sense, therefore, 
the main responsibility at Geneva now rested upon Germany. 
She had it in her power to wreck the conference or to help it. 
She had been promised equality. An attempt, good or bad, but 
sincere, was being made to fulfil the promise. On March 27th 
Herr Nadolny informed the General Committee that Germany 
accepted the first part of the British plan, that which related 
to security, and accepted the proposal of a transitional period : 
but he explained that Germany’s only motive was to achieve 
equality and stipulated that in the second part of the plan, 
relating to practical detail, modifications would be necessary 
to satisfy the ‘‘dignity’’ of Germany. The dignity of 
Hitlerist Germany is as important and as tiresome as most 
other of Herr Hitler’s aspirations. One has to accept such 
aspirations as a permanent feature of German politics, if Dr. 
Goebbels was right on April 2oth, Herr Hitler’s birthday, 
when he described the Chancellor as ‘‘ indispensable and irre- 
placable.’’ On the eve of that birthday (April roth) Herr 
Nadolny made a statement about the disarmament conference 
which gave little ground for anxiety. He said that an accep- 
tance of the British plan by the conference would make possible 
a solution of the problem of disarmament. Germany, he added, 
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had no objection to a solution by stages, if only the first stage 
be substantial, and agreed to the proposed five-year transitional 
period. She therefore waived her claim to immediate equalisa- 
tion, to which he said she was entitled. 

The blow fell on April 28th, when Herr Nadolny presented 
the conference with certain amendments to the British plan. 
The chief was that in calculating the number of effectives 
account should be taken not only of reservists called up at the 
moment of calculation, but of ‘‘ all the trained reserves who, 
having performed their active service, remain on the registers 
and are liable by law to training periods and military service 
in case of war, according to the number of days’ duty per- 
formed during training periods during the course of a year, 
but having done at least seven days’ duty.’? He explained 
that the number of such reservists should be calculated on 
the principle of average daily service, the basis being the 
number of actual days of training that had been served. Now 
the implication of Herr Nadolny’s amendment would be, as 
he unconcernedly allowed, that fifty-two reservists who had 
done seven days’ training would be calculated as equal to one 
soldier in continuous training during one year. Such an 
amendment, if adopted, would have had the effect of largely 
adding to the number of Frenchmen to be regarded as effec- 
tives, while restricting the corresponding Germans to the 
minimum: for the German system of twelve-year Reichswehr 
service, prescribed ironically enough from Versailles (Article 
174), would in such a computation tend to increase the actual 
German military strength, compared with the French, on the 
basis of ostensibly equal figures. One remembers Dr. 
Briining’s reiterated request that the Reichswehr period of 
service be reduced, his argument being that so long a period 
with the colours disabled a man for civil work. ‘The times 
have changed, and Herr Hitler’s men no longer wish to reduce 
the period of Reichswehr service. 

From the moment Herr Nadolny submitted his amendment 
the conference was deadlocked. It was not easy to imagine why 
Germany should want to defeat the clear implication of the 
British proposals by insisting on an alternative arrangement 
of which the practical effect would be to increase German 
strength and to decrease French strength. Moreover, Herr 
Nadolny knew that his amendment would never be accepted. 
Was it Germany’s intention to wreck the conference? On that 
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subject an article written by Baron von Neurath, the Foreign 
Minister of the Hitler Cabinet, and published in the German 
League of Nations Union News Service on May 11th, caused 
some concern, for in it he declared that Germany would now 
rearm without reference to what was done at Geneva. Lest 
it be imagined that his real meaning was misunderstood, here 
is the relevant passage: ‘‘ whatever form is taken by the 
limitation and reduction of armaments, if it comes to this at 
all, within the framework of the English plan, we shall be 
compelled by it to supplement our armaments.’? ‘The real 
sting of that pronouncement was that it was made on May 
11th, two days after Mr. MacDonald in the British House of 
Commons had stated that if the disarmament conference 
succeeded, the United States would enter into a consultative 
pact. Speaking of his visit to Washington (April 21st-25th) 
he said: “‘I am very happy to state that the United States 
Government is prepared to play a further part in tranquillising 
Europe by agreeing, if the Disarmament Conference comes to 
anything like a satisfactory issue, to take part in consultative 
pacts, the effect of which will be to increase the security of 
Europe and the safety of threatened nations against war.”’ 

That statement was really important. The position was 
that Germany had been promised equality, a British plan had 
been tabled for giving effect to that equality, and the United 
States had offered to participate in the work of safeguarding 
the peace of Europe if only the disarmament conference could 
agree on a convention. At that very moment Baron von 
Neurath announced that Germany would prevent any such 
agreement. What was Germany’s policy? Did anybody know? 
Did Herr Hitler know? So far as pronouncements and action so 
far had gone, it seemed to be Germany’s policy to isolate herself, to 
surround herself with enemies, to ensure that she should have no 
friend in the world, to demand equality, to reject it when offered, 
to demand that the international attempt at disarmament should 
be abandoned at the moment when there seemed some chance of its 
succeeding. Yet such cannot be Germany’s policy. It is not in 
human nature, not even in political human nature, to be sowholly, 
so consistently futile. What then is the explanation? The only 
possible explanation seems to be that Hitlerist Germany is 
so much exercised by her own feelings of exaltation and 
satisfaction that she has not had the time to reflect what she 
is exalted about or what it is she aims at. 
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(3) The Debt. 


It is now generally agreed that unless a formula is discovered 
before June 15th for avoiding a British transfer of gold to 
New York, the World Economic and Financial Conference may 
as well disperse without attempting any business. On two 
occasions since returning from Washington, where he conversed 
with Mr. Roosevelt for four days, Mr. MacDonald has said 
that they agreed upon the axiom that a debt settlement is an 
essential precedent condition to effective treatment of the 
economic and financial problems. Yet neither of them have 
indicated that they have discovered any means of achieving 
such a settlement. Mr. MacDonald on May 5th said that a 
solution must be found ‘‘ before the conference ends.’’ One 
might have expected him to say ‘“‘ before the conference can 
begin.”’ 

Now the various official opinions on this matter are well 
known. ‘The British opinion was expressed on December 1st 
last in a famous Note to the United States. The only uncer- 
tainty in the British case is that no one can foretell how 
inconsistently the British Government is capable of behaving. 
The chief burden of the Note of December 1st last was that the 
debt could not be paid, that if it were paid, the result would 
be disastrous to everybody. On December 15th, however, the 
British Government paid. No reason for that illogical step 
was ever given by the Government either to United States 
opinion or to British opinion; and a chief feature of British 
official financial policy since that time has been to combat the 
effects of the increased prestige that has thereby been thrust 
upon the pound sterling. The only people who want a better 
pound are Britain’s foreign competitors in commercial markets. 
For we live in a topsy-turvy world in which the governments, 
having exhausted all the normal weapons to their hand for 
destroying trade (tariffs, exchange restrictions, gold embargoes 
and the like) have now taken to destroying each other by com- 
petitively weakening their own financial prestige, as expressed 
in the exchange value of their currencies. Yet Great Britain 
combines orthodox with unorthodox principles, for its political 
financiers have a horror of the word ‘‘ default,’’ even though 
its application to their particular case would be misleading; 
and Mr. Chamberlain sternly refuses to accept an apparently 
unbalanced budget, although his impositions can have the 
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only effect of making next year’s budget still more unbalanced. 
By contrast, the steady, unimaginative policy of the French 
political financiers—the policy of never paying at all— 
happened last December to be the right policy. The debts 
owed by Europe to the United States, having been contracted 
in the form of materials that were shot to bits in the war, 
never could be repaid except in the form of goods or services 
(which American tariff policy rejected), or of gold (which 
America has cornered), or in the return to the United States 
of funds lent by the United States for the purpose. The 
United States stopped lending to Europe in 1929. Since then 
the cessation of repayment was in effect made inevitable. If 
the United States Congress does not rescue a_ bewildered 
British Government before June 15th next, three alternative 
courses will be open to that government: (1) to ‘‘ default ”’ 
(that is to inform the United States Government that as pay- 
ment in goods has been refused for the repayment of a debt 
received in goods, there can be no payment); (2) to send more 
gold; (3) to borrow from the United States the amount of the 
instalment. 

As June 15th approaches, the dramatic interest attaching to 
the debt question increases. When this paper was written 
there had been as yet no signs that Congress understands so 
simple a fact of international finance any better now than in 
December last. Mr. Roosevelt had made no public declaration 
of his own opinion, no doubt because he had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by joining issue publicly with his own 
Congress. He has made periodic assertion of his desire for 
a trade revival, and of his view that such a revival could be 
helped by a reduction of armaments, the lowering of tariffs, 
the lifting of exchange restrictions against the circulation of 
goods, the stabilisation of currencies, the raising of commodity 
prices (for example in his broadcast address of May 7th); 
but he has made no reference to the most urgent problem 
of all, the problem of June r5th. 

Private American citizens, however, have been fertile in 
suggestion. It has been a curious and persistent feature of 
American politics in the post-war years that the unofficial 
pundits—University professors, writers, bankers, economists— 
have preached a healthy doctrine on nearly every phase of 
America’s part in world affairs, but that the American Con- 
gress has obstinately taken an opposite line. The present 
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case may prove to be an exception; but up to now there is 
no reason to expect that the various suggestions made by 
private American citizens about a debt settlement will have 
any more effect upon Congress than their forerunners. That 
is one reason why the excellent theses that have been published 
on this subject in the United States have been a source of con- 
fusion to British readers. The subject-matter is agreeable ; its 
political value hard to find. Mr. Frank H. Symonds’s recently 
published book, America Must Cancel, is a_ well-written 
exposition of international finance, in which with attractive 
simplicity he proves a case of established fact, namely that 
it is America’s own policy that makes repayment impossible. 
One of the most interesting of the suggestions that have been 
made on the other side was published in the April number 
of the Sewanee Review over the signature John Crowe Ransom. 
Professor Ransom was a Rhodes Scholar at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He now teaches English Literature at the Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, and has some reputation in 
America as a writer on economics. His proposal is that ‘‘ we 
convert war credits, otherwise worthless, into a fund for higher 
education on an unheard-of scale; the place of study to be 
Europe; the beneficiaries to be those Americans who seem 
likeliest to use their opportunities wisely and patriotically.”’ 
He arrives at his conclusion by a process of elimination. First 
he considers the possibility of payment in dollars. But the 
debtors, he says, have no dollars, and they cannot buy dollars 
with gold because they lack the gold. Secondly, could the 
debts be paid if America put down her tariff walls? ‘‘ It 
would throw our productive society too badly out of gear,’’ he 
says, “‘and cost us more than debts are worth.’ Thirdly, 
can the debts be paid in goods not produced in America? 
Not unless, he says, America ‘‘ stopped up the means of pay- 
ment which already exists’ in the form of a favourable trade 
balance. Fourthly, could the credits not be exchanged for 
“trade advantages’? The debtors, he says, would be willing. 
“But what good would it do us? How could we ever collect 
for a new series of exportations except in gold or in goods, 
of which we know now that the former is impossible and the 
latter is unthinkable?’ Fifthly, could America forgive her 
debtors on condition that they returned to the gold standard? 
That solution would apply only to Great Britain. ‘‘ Having 
helped,”’ he says, ‘‘ to drive her off the gold standard, we 
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put ourselves in the position of confessing that we have only 
injured our own trade and would now like to undo the damage. 
. . . And Britain . . . might be found requiring us to furnish 
her liberally in that commodity; which would mean that we 
were driving a bargain more unprofitable on the face of it than 
outright cancellation.”? Sixthly, pure cancellation? ‘‘It is 


the settlement dictated by economic realism. . .. But its 
political difficulty is all but insuperable. American opinion, 
long and faithfully inflamed, is not prepared for it... . Mr. 


Roosevelt is the most powerful figure in the world, with a 
national government at his back. It is just possible that he 
could do it; and it would obviate default, and the birth of a 
hatred between Europe and this country which would outlive 
our generation.”’ 

Professor Ransom therefore is a cancellationist, but thinks 
cancellation unpractical. He is driven to suggest as the only 
practical course that Europe should pay in the form of scholar- 
ships in languages, art, drama, music, architecture, history, 
jurisprudence, religion, education, agriculture and horticulture, 
medicine, science. In detail he proposes a number of scholar- 
ships not exceeding 10,000 in number, and costing not much 
more than 20,000,000 dollars a year (say, 44,000,000), for 
fifty years. ‘“‘ A billion dollars in higher education becomes 
then the return to us on ten billions in material commodities. 
Is it a fair return? It is at any rate a return, and otherwise, 
so far as I can see, we shall get no return at all.’’ 

The author of that ingenious suggestion does not speculate 
upon its likely reception by the United States Congress. If 
that Congress were asked to accept payment of the debt in the 
form of scholarships, instead of in good round dollars, what 
would be its answer? Maybe one’s obvious guess would be 
wrong: but it would need a change in what we know of the 
temper of Congress before that guess could be proved wrong. 
Moreover, if such a funding of the debt could be imagined as 
practicable, we should further have to imagine the nature of 
the conference that would take place between the debtors. To 
provide for an annual service of £4,000,000 a year would not 
be difficult to all the European debtors of the United States 
combined, especially as the money would be spent in the 
countries providing it. But it would be necessary for the 
politicians in Europe to agree among themselves in what pro- 
portions the total liability should be divided. If the British 
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Government saw anything odd in a Continental consensus of 
opinion that at least 99 per cent. of it should be borne by the 
British taxpayer, the danger would arise of a new series of 
reparation conferences, in which national passions would be 
excited, and at the end of which Britain would pay both the 
99 per cent. and the 1 per cent. But the scheme is attractive, 
because a short, sharp appeal to the patriotism of British 
philanthropists would probably result in the funding of the 
liability as a great charity. Perhaps even the great American 
philanthropists could contribute to the funding, whereby they 
would unconsciously be acting on one of the basic principles 
of high finance referred to above. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
May 15th, 1933. 
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SCIEN TIEIC) THEORY AND RELIGIONS 


The Bishop of Birmingham’s learned, trenchant and exhaus- 
tive Gifford Lectures for the years 1927-9 are in a sense, and 
especially in the last chapters, a fuller, more satisfying and 
completer statement of certain fundamental views expressed by 
the late Lord Balfour in his Gifford Lectures for the year 1914. 
Lord Balfour was essentially an original philosophic thinker 
and statesman with an acute and intensely critical but also 
constructive mind which enabled him to throw new light on 
old problems whether in statecraft or in philosophy in a very 
wonderful way. He had not the scientific technical equipment 
which Dr. Barnes possesses in an almost unique degree, but 
when he argued from Value to Design and showed that 1f Design 
be absent the Value is lost of our most valuable beliefs and 
their associated emotions, and showed also that Design 

is demanded by all that we deem most valuable in life: by 
beauty, by morals, by scientific truth: and that is design 
far deeper in purpose, far richer in significance, than any 
which could be inferred from the most ingenious and 
elaborate adjustments displayed by organic life. 


* Scientific Theory and Religion: the World described by Science and its 
Spiritual Interpretation. By Ernest William Barnes. | The Gifford Lectures 
at Aberdeen, 1927-9. Cambridge: at the University Press. The New 
Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. Cambridge : at the University 


Press. 
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he was passing through the road of thought that Dr. Barnes 
surveys in a much more elaborate fashion. Lord Balfour held 
that God ‘‘is Himself the condition of scientific knowledge. 
_. . We must hold that reason and the works of reason have 
their source in God; that from Him they draw their inspiration ; 
and that if they repudiate their origin, by this very act they 
proclaim their own insufficiency.’? Dr. Barnes holds similar 
views carried to a greater length with a wealth of argument and 
a conviction of their utter reasonableness which must communi- 
cate itself to every instructed reader. . 

The steps in Dr. Barnes’ argument are often very steep, 
especially perhaps in the chapters dealing with Space (and in 
particular Riemann’s general theory of space), Space-Time and 
Relativity. These are absolutely necessary parts of his argu- 
ment or demonstration and could not be shortened, but there 
is something to be said for the Bishop issuing a brief book, 
containing the conclusions arrived at in the main thesis, which 
would be useful to those who possess (to adapt Ben Jonson’s 
phrase) small mathematics and less Mendelism. It is some four 
years since the lectures were delivered, and they are now issued 
in perfect logical form without destroying the quiet sense of 
humour which was displayed at Aberdeen; but something less 
in bulk and in severity of thought is needed if the results of 
the book are to reach the average thinking man and woman. 

The details of the argument are severe, but the argument 
is not in itself perhaps very difficult. Dr. Barnes certainly 
holds the dogma that a finite cosmos includes the whole of space 
and that Euclidian space is absurd since it assumes that space 
is infinite, though actual space, whether that of Riemann or 
not, differs from the space described by Euclid “‘ by an extra- 
ordinarily small degree of curvature,’’ yet a degree of curvature 
involving a finite universe containing all space. Space is 
inseparable from Time and is interwoven with Time into a 
single continuum. ‘The conception is true though it is very 
dificult to explain, but, as the Bishop shows, there are circum- 
stances in which the terms “‘ before’’ and “‘ after”? are not 
applicable. Newton did not know of this relationship of Time 
and Space, though he revolted from the idea of action at a 
distance which is apparently involved in his law of gravitation. 
Dr. Einstein has shown that gravitation is due to the warping 
of Space-time. In fact, the fundamental laws of nature, such 
as the principles of conservation of energy and momentum and 
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the law of gravitation, are the ‘‘ necessary consequences of our 
modes of measurement.’ Energy, momentum, stress are 
““ consequences of the metrical structure of Space-time.’ But 
theoretical physics cannot tell the whole story. This finite 
universe contains factors which survive when the universe itself 
perishes, not by fire or flood, but by the cessation of the function- 
ing of heat. 

The human mind demands explanation of the Plan which lies 
behind this finite universe in which matter is not merely an 
aggregation of protons and electrons, but a symptom of space- 
curvature which we can trace until ‘‘ we reach discontinuities of 
which we can give no adequate explanation,’’ discontinuities 
inherent not in our physical incapacity to observe but in the 
very nature of things. 

Our voyage to Lilliput ends by leaving us overwhelmed 
by the almost infinite complexity of the Universe. That 
it could have come into existence without the fiat of an 
ordering Mind I cannot believe. And, in my view, as men 
of science are probing into the ultimate (or penultimate) 
nature of things, they are discovering God’s plan and thereby 
proving that there is some kinship between the mind of man 
and that of God. In fact, our quest for knowledge is not 
hopeless, simply because God has given us power to under- 
stand His works and ways. 

But is the new determinism, which apparently involves indeter- 
minism or the laws of probability in the search after physical 
reality, inconsistent with that free volition which is a part of 
man’s daily experience? ‘The Bishop’s answer is emphatic and 
is of the same character as Sir James Jeans’ declaration in 
his latest book that the ultimate problem of human free-will 
“‘lies beyond the province of physics.’’ Dr. Barnes says 
emphatically that ‘‘ Matter, energy and radiation are physical 
entities. Mind and spirit belong to the psychical realm.”’ In 
subsequent chapters Dr. Barnes traces the emergence of self- 
consciousness in the limited universe that contains all space. He 
indicates the possibilities that life exists in Venus and Mars and 
we can fairly conclude that there is reason to believe that 
life exists throughout the whole cosmos and that in many 
places its development has reached stages immeasurably in 
advance of that attained by man upon the earth. . . . Beings 
of such advanced mental development would naturally try to 
send messages to, and receive them from, other planets... . 
It is not wholly improbable that, mixed with the cosmic rays 
which we receive, there are such messages. 
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‘‘ Meanwhile we have our earth here’: the earth that had a 
beginning and will have an end. In the discussion of the 
evolution of plants and sex Dr. Barnes boldly and rightly deals 
with the biological association of the question of the virgin birth 
of Christ. He says that such a birth is in his judgment a 
natural process. ‘‘ I have, personally, little doubt that biological 
research will in due course prove a human virgin birth to be 
possible. . . . I personally do not doubt that God acts in and 
through the evolutionary process; and between such a mode 
of Divine action and the assertion of the divinity of Christ I 
see no necessary opposition.’? That evolutionary process, 
acutely discussed in these pregnant pages, shows that man’s 
moral sense developed late, a concomitant of the growth of the 
brain and of the growth of the herd-instinct which gave rise 
to the herd-virtues. Moral sense involves absolute values. 
‘“On earth man has no permanent home; and if, as I believe, 
absolute values are never destroyed, those which humanity 
carries must be preserved elsewhere than on this globe.’’ God 
does not work within the evolutionary organism. 
The natural conclusion from the evidence now available 
is that God exists apart from His creation: that He is 
primarily transcendent and only immanent to a very limited 


degree in so far as His creatures share His nature and serve 
His plan. 


The Stoic doctrine of universal immanence is thus finally 
dismissed. 

As to the significance of the evolutionary process which Dr. 
Barnes calls ‘‘ morally blind and blundering ”’ it certainly does 
not involve a non-moral God and (as the Bishop says) it produced 
man. Surely the answer to the eternal question as to why God 
allows the existence of Evil is that if Evil did not exist man 
would not be free. The power of choice between Good and 
Evil makes man not an automatic subject of evolution but a 
free man. ‘The existence of Evil is a necessity if man is to 
share eventually the nature of God. Pace Dr. Barnes there 
seems no practical dilemma if Christ is God. Dr. Barnes 
himself says that if there were no evil we should be but 
automata. ‘‘ In ourselves there exists self-directing purposive 
activity.’? In this activity man shares the nature of God— 
‘“ Conscious Purpose seems the only adequate way of accounting 
for evolution and its consequences.’ Purposeful man has 
‘“ merely discovered morality. . . . The discovery of the moral 
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law has been a slow progress,’’ but it involves the postulate 
of God. 

And so we come, through morality, religion, prayer, sacra- 
ments, to the vital question of conscious and_ personal 
immortality. It is the fruit of the fact that the cosmos is a 
rational creation. If man does not personally survive the death 
of the body it would be an irrational creation. ‘‘ That we 
cannot see how the process will be continued or the end achieved 
matters little, for is it not true that the process by which 
consciousness has come to be associated with the living organism 
remains a profound enigma?’’ We are cast back upon Faith, 
but Faith in a reasonable God and a reasonable Universe. The 
persistence of Evil means the persistence of personal choice. 
In the Ring and the Book Pope Innocent XII in determining the 
fate of that incarnation of passionate evil Count Guido 
Franceschini is not hopeless at all. The old and mystic states- 
man places all his earthly hope on the doing of justice in the 
interest not only of society but of the evildoer; yet he adds 

Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad obscure sequestered state 


Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not be. 


J. E. G. p—E MonrMoreENcy. 


* * * 


VON HUGELSsRELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY .* 


An admirable account of the religious philosophy of Baron 
von Hiigel has recently been published by Mr. L. V. Lester- 
Garland. ‘The volume contains the substance of a short course 
of public lectures delivered last year in the University of 
Bristol. Opening with an interesting account of the personal 
and literary characteristics of the Baron the author goes on 
to give a very lucid and interesting account of the lofty Theism, 
which von Hiigel set forth in his published works, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, Eternal Life, Essays and 
Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, etc., as well as in his 
correspondence. 

* The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von Hiigel. By UL. V. Lester- 


Garland. Dent. 
Wii. CXLALE. 48 
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It is well that the teaching of so influential and saintly a 
thinker as Baron von Hiigel should be thus briefly and clearly 
presented to readers who may be unable to study the original 
works, or may be discouraged by their somewhat involved 
and difficult style. Baron von Hiigel was one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the past generation, and the short account given 
by Mr. Lester-Garland enables the reader to understand the 
way in which he was able to unite, not without inward tension, 
the claims of Faith, the Activity of Reason and loyalty to the 
Roman Catholic Church. He combined steadfast assertion and 
contention that the object of faith is given with unsparing efforts 
to render its meaning intelligible, as revealing the consistent 
Wholeness, through the Highest, of Reality as a coherent 
system of Life and Being. 

Thus the faith of a saint and the speculation of a philosopher 
went hand in hand to make Baron F. von Hiigel one of the 
most important religious teachers of his age. ‘This volume 
can be highly recommended as giving a faithful and adequate 
account of the outstanding features of this teaching. 


}. See 


* * * 


DIPLOMATIC. PRACTICES 


Mr. H. Ritchie, formerly technical assistant in the Foreign 
Office, has brought up to date the indispensable work on 
diplomatic practice which the noted diplomatist, the late Sir 
Ernest Satow, issued in 1917 and revised in 1922. It is true 
that since the war many changes have occurred, mostly centring 
round the emergence of the League of Nations, while the 
formation of the British Commonwealth of Nations in a more 
or less concrete form deserves the chapter on the subject which 
Mr. Ritchie has added. But the long list of Congresses and Con- 
ferences beginning with the famous Congress of Miinster and 
Osnabriick of 1648, resulting in the Peace of Westphalia 
which ended the Thirty Years War, has been omitted, presum- 
ably for reasons of space, and these chapters are a real loss 
to the historical students, though Mr. Ritchie has replaced 
them by a very useful chapter ‘‘ descriptive in general of such 
assemblies, supplemented by outstanding instances of the 
numerous conferences held within recent years.’? The earlier 


*A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By the late Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow. Third edition. Revised by H. Ritchie. Longmans. 
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editions are still available for consultation on historical points 
by the student and should be retained by all law libraries, In 
times to come the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 will again 
fruitfully be compared with the Congress which preceded the 
Peace of Westphalia. The Conference of 1919 is admirably 
summarised in Mr. Ritchie’s edition. One other small point 
of criticism must be made. Professor Oppenheim in the 
Editorial Introduction to the 1917 edition quoted the amazing 
prophecy made in 1889 by that great international lawyer, 
W. E. Hall, as to the war of r914 and the international 
reaction after it. It should appear in all editions of this book. 
In the first edition Sir Ernest Satow stated that in 1504 Pope 
Julius II promulgated the list of order and precedence among 
heads of States. Mr. Ritchie points out that the famous Pope 
did not actually promulgate the list, but it was in fact in 
existence in the Vatican and was used in 1504 on the occasion 
of an English ambassadorial visit. At that date England was 
seventh on the list, coming next after Portugal. “There were 
disputes as to precedence until the Congress of Vienna settled 
the future. All sovereign states from that date, whether 
empires, kingdoms or republics, are equal in point of rank, 
a policy that Sweden and Great Britain had urged long before. 
Mr. Ritchie follows the general headings of Sir Ernest 
Satow’s work dealing in detail with Diplomacy in General, 
Diplomatic Agents in General and International Meetings and 
Transactions. The additional book entitled ‘‘the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the League of Nations’’ will 
be very useful to students. The Statute of Westminster, which 
received the King’s consent on December 11th, 1931, states by 
way of preamble that 
inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and as they are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
it would be in accord with the established constitutional 
position of all the members of the Commonwealth in relation 
to one another that any alteration touching the Succession 
to the Crown or the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter 
require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the 
Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


That provision knitted the whole Commonwealth together, but 
the Irish Free State, on the occasion of the Regency necessitated 
by the illness of the King in 1928, challenged the right of the 
Crown to appoint a Regent on the ground of the maxim 
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Delegatus non potest delegare. ‘The application of the maxim 
is very doubtful. On May 3rd, 1933, the Irish Free State 
Parliament passed an Act which removed the oath of allegiance 
from the Constitution of the Irish Free State. The Senate 
had rejected the Bill, but after sixty days it became law, 
despite the opposition, in accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution, and received the formal signature of the Governor- 
General. This Act apparently conflicts with the terms of the 
Statute of Westminster, but on the other hand by that Statute 
future laws made by the Dominion Parliaments shall not be 
void or inoperative on the ground that they are repugnant to 
any Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and so no real 
question arises on this insignificant and transient matter, which 
is after all rather a question of manners than of diplomacy. As 
Mr. Thomas said in the House of Commons on May 4th, 1933, 
the failure to take the Oath is not in itself a repudiation of alle- 
giance though it is a breach of the Treaty of 1921. 

Mr. Ritchie mentions one practical difficulty as to the privi- 
leges in one part of the Empire of foreign representatives 
accredited to His Majesty in respect of another part, arising 
under sub-heads at (a) immunity from legal process, or (6) 
reliefs from taxation. 


As regards (a) it must perhaps be deemed that such a 
question as, e.g., whether a foreign minister accredited to 
His Majesty in respect of the Dominion of Canada would 
enjoy immunity in the Irish Free State, would be one for 
Government or the Courts of the latter to determine; while 
as regards (b) it might be assumed that, if only as a matter 
of courtesy, such reasonable facilities as could be accorded 
would be given. But until actual cases arise and are settled 
the position seems open to some doubt. 


The chapter on the League of Nations will be useful as a 
supplement to Mr. Fachiri’s book on the same subject. The 


position of the United States, Ecuador and the Hedjaz is curious 
since 


they have not ratified such of the above peace treaties as 
were signed on their behalf. .. . Brazil and Costa Rica, 
which had become members, have since withdrawn. Appli- 
cations for membership made by Monaco and San Marino 
did not materialise, while those made by Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Liechtenstein and the Ukraine were 
refused. Important countries which have remained outside 
the League are the United States, Russia and Turkey. 
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It may be added that Japan has withdrawn from the League, 
subject presumably to the rule that ‘‘ any member may with- 
draw after giving two years’ notice of its intention to do so.” 
The present number of members of the League of Nations is 
fifty-four, but in the absence of Japan, Russia, the United 
States of America and Brazil it cannot be said to be a world- 
wide force, though it is of world-wide influence for good. 
Officials of Leagues enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities 
throughout the territories of all the members of the League. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


EIN DARK: IN.BNGLISHS 


It is a brave thing to attempt to render the Odes of Pindar 
in English verse, but that veteran scholar and jurist Professor 
Murison is not lacking in courage as his recent translations 
in verse from Horace and Virgil attest. Yet there can be no 
doubt that Pindar is a great test for a modern translator, since 
the necessary flutes and lyres are absent. The famous ninth 
(so-called) Nemean Ode for Chromios of Aitna specifically states 
the need for music. We give Professor Murison’s excellent 
translation of the passage : 


Come, he requires a strain of verses sweet. 

For, mounting on his conquering chariot fleet, 
He gives the signal for a lyric spell 

To grace the Mother and her Twins right meet, 
Joint guardians of Pytho’s beetling fell. 

A common saying bids us take good heed 
’Gainst burying in silence in the ground 

The achievement of a noble deed; 

And meet it is, one mtist concede, 
To make a lay of tales divine resound. 

So we will rouse the lyre’s deep swell 

And we will rouse the flute, to tell 

The glories of the chiefest chariot-race— 
Yea, that, and nothing less— 

The race Adrastos founded into Phoibus 

Beside the rolling waters of Asopos. 


Dr. Bury says of this ode that Pindar in it hit absolutely 
the mark of poetry. Professor Murison in his translation 
gives us the speed of the poem, English can do no more, and 
the trained ear will hear subjectively the lyre and the flute. 


* The Odes of Pindar Rendered in English Verse. By Alexander Falconer 
Murison. Longmans, 
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In the seventh Olympian Ode for Diagoras of Rhodes we hear 
them again in combination, and it is said that this combination 
of sound was invented by Pindar about 476 B.c. But apart from 
accompanying music the text is very often obscure and always 
dificult: allusive and illusive phrases that contain often 
enough in two words meanings that could occupy a long 
English sentence. Professor Murison drily comments in his 
prefatory note on ‘‘ the hopelessness of marking effectively the 
‘echoes,’ ‘ signals,’ ‘ responsions,’ that ingenious scholars have 
discerned clanging or whispering, flashing or waving, from 
verse to verse.’ His difficulties are very obvious. 

The Greek critics themselves regarded Pindar as a poet who 
struck the highest mark in poetry. He lived (518—c. 443 B.C.) 
almost a century after the times of Sappho and overlapped 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. He was in fact a part 
of the great constellation of poetic and dramatic genius that 
brooded over the greatest period of classical times. He was not 
only a singer of the great games of Hellas, which he saw as 
a symbol of national unity. It is certainly not true (to use 
the phrase of Paley) that ‘‘ he is totally absorbed in one great 
idea—the contemplation of human glory as attained by the 
grace of the gods in the great athletic contests of Hellas.’? His 
idealism was far greater, though the British nation, absorbed 
from one point of view in sport, should welcome Professor 
Murison’s translation for that reason. But there is a greater 
thought in Pindar’s pleas for Hellenic unity, a subjective and 
not merely an objective thought. Plato welcomed this, and 
Dr. Sandys explains the fact. He writes: 


Pindar is repeatedly quoted by Plato, for example in the 
Meno, where he is counted as one of the ‘‘ divine poets,’’ and 
a splendid passage is cited from his dirges. "The lines on the 
reign of Law seem to have been Plato’s favourite quotation, 
for he refers to them in the Protagoras, the Gorgias and the 
Symposium, and also in the Laws. The same passage is 
cited by Herodotus. [iii, 38.] 


The famous fourth Pythian Ode, which Professor Murison 
translates with zest and with such a measure of success as is 
possible—Swinburne was the only English poet who could have 
touched the lyric speed and fury of the original—is full of the 
note of justice and subjective things. The fame of Pindar did 
not die with the death of Hellenic hopes. Even Alexander 
the Great spared the house of Pindar when he sacked Thebes. 
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Milton has celebrated the fact in a great sonnet. Numerous 
manuscript copies of the Odes survive, and from the time of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium in the second century before our era, 
to the time of Eustathius working at Constantinople in the 
twelfth century, and thence to our own time, the lyrics of 
Pindar have been the subject of ceaseless praise and endless 
difficulty. Professor Murison shares in the present revival of 
interest in the great lyric poet and prophet, a revival which is 
not without significance in the region of national life as well 
as of immortal literature. 


* * * 


SONG BOYS FOR RIGHT JOBSs 


Miss Bevington inquires into the reasons for the unemploy- 
ment of lads between sixteen and eighteen, and concludes that 
it is largely due to lack of guidance at their first entry into 
employment. She chose as the field of her inquiries the large 
district (population 146,000) of Tottenham in the north of 
London. She examined the employment history of 200 lads 
(still emploved) and 200 lads who had left or lost employment, 
and she obtained results which point to a definite conclusion. 
A large proportion of the unemployed did not receive the occupa- 
tional advice which they were entitled to expect from parents 
or teachers. Miss Bevington obtained her data by a thoroughly 
human handling of the lads, who answered her questions at ease 
before a kitchen fire with a fag in their mouths. Being com- 
fortable and uncoerced they told in the main the truth. 

The book is illustrated with some stories from life. Here 
is K. J.’s record of jobs with his reasons for changing them : 

School Report: ‘‘ Trusty, truthful’’; health ‘‘ fairly 
good.’? Own wish on leaving school, printing; father’s 
advice, decorating and building. Has had nine posts: (1) 
Errand boy at shoe shop, hours too long; (2) Grocer’s errand 
boy, slackness of trade; (3) in a machine shop of a manufac- 
turer of duplicators, work too dirty, shop stuffy; (4) grocer’s 
errand boy, slackness of trade; (5) butcher’s errand boy, work 
too heavy; (6) corn-chandler’s errand boy, left for better 
prospects; (7) messenger to an insurance company, work 
too heavy; (8) in an engineer’s warehouse, parental pressure; 
(9) in a gutta percha warehouse at a final wage of 20s., 
slackness of trade. Now I “ shall have to wait and see what 


turns up in future.”’ 
* Occupational Misfits. By Sheila Bevington. George Allen & Unwin. 
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Some attempt has been made at Tottenham as at other places 
to provide vocational guidance on leaving school. There is 
an Employment Bureau with an Organising Officer and an 
assistant. But Miss Bevington holds that vocational guidance 
needs to be made more accessible and efficient. She urges that 
the parents’ knowledge of occupational prospects should be 
increased, e.g. by broadcasting vocational talks. She suggests 
that the schools should give lessons in the arithmetic of piece- 
work earnings, the history of the lathe, and the geography 
of England’s chief engineering centres and so on. Above all 
she wants to see Careers Masters at our schools who will test 
the boys’ vocation, leaving the teaching of ‘‘ subjects’’ to 
others. 

Miss Bevington knows about the workers, and writes in touch 
with the human facts. Her book is a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of one important aspect of the pressing 
problem of Unemployment. W. EMERY BARNES. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Bishop Knox has rendered an important service to the history 
of the Church of England and to religious thought by the publica- 
tion of his work on The Tractarian Movement, 1833-1845.* ‘The 
Centenary of the Movement is calling forth a stream of literature, 
for the most part from adherents of the movement. It is essential 
that the other side should be presented, provided this be done 
with adequate knowledge, with fairness of judgment, and with 
appreciation of the situation and motives of the leaders of the 
movement. All these qualities are displayed by Bishop Knox 
in this extremely careful and interesting volume. ‘Though the 
author is known as a resolute and doughty controversialist, he 
appears throughout these pages as a thoroughly painstaking 
narrator, who is, for the most part, content to let the story, fully 
told, speak for itself. Bishop Knox gives valuable help to the 
appreciation of the movement, not only because of his indefatigable 
research and of his Protestant point of view, but because he 
is old enough to have been in Oxford when the memory of the 
Tractarian leaders was still fresh, owing to the survival of some 
of them and to the accounts that were given by those of the 
next generation who had been in contact with the leaders. This 
fact gives vividness and added authority to the narrative. ‘The 


* The Tractarian Movement, 1833-1845. By the Right Rey. E. A, Knox, 
D.D. Putnam, 
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book is essential to the complete study and to final judgment 
upon a movement which needs to be examined in the light of 
hard facts and not merely under the glamour of spiritual romance. 


P, i P SL 

Sir Richard Lodge’s edition of the Private Correspondence of 
Sir Benjamin Keene* is the latest of his many contributions to our 
knowledge of eighteenth-century Europe. The British repre- 
sentative in Spain and Portugal is known to us from Sir Richard’s 
previous writings, but this substantial volume clothes him with 
flesh and blood. A delightful Introduction tells us exactly what 
we need to know of the diplomatist and the man, and briefly 
summarises his main achievements. His official dispatches have 
been long familiar to students, and the chief value of his intimate 
letters is that they tell us many things which find no place in 
the more formal communications of an Ambassador. Keene was 
neither a great man nor a born diplomatist; but he had plenty 
of shrewdness and common sense, and it is clear that he played 
his cards with considerable skill. His main task was to counter- 
work the preponderance of France—a difficult task in a country 
ruled by a Bourbon king. But while the outlines of the drama 
were determined by the European situation, individual statesmen 
at Madrid differed a good deal from one another in temperament 
and outlook, and there is plenty of human interest in Keene’s 
account of their rise and fall. ‘‘ He was remarkable for a 
thorough knowledge of the genius of the Spanish Court and the 
character of its sovereigns and their Ministers,’’ wrote his con- 
temporary Lord Hardwicke in an interesting appreciation printed 
by the Editor. Sir Richard adds that he was the most eminent 
of the British Ministers sent to Spain in the eighteenth century, 
and had by far the longest residence at the Court of Madrid. 
His years in Portugal were happier, if less eventful, for Portugal 
moved in the British orbit and Spain in that of France. The 
letters, we ate told, must be judged as human documents, not 
as diplomatic dispatches. Keene was indeed a very human 
creature, and we hear a good deal of his health and his daily 
life. This book will retain a place of its own as an intimate 
portrait of a diplomatist’s life before railways and telegraphs, 
when, in the absence of instructions, he had often to trust to his 
wits in difficult and unexpected situations. 


* * * 


Professor ‘T'awney’s Land and Labour in China} provides a good 
deal more than its title suggests. Though devoted in the main 
to economic questions, about which we find a mass of information 
not easily accessible to the general reader, the book is at the 
same time a thoughtful survey of the Chinese problem as a whole. 
The author writes with intimate knowledge and deep sympathy 
of the struggles and trials of a poverty-stricken and industrious 


* Cambridge University Press, 
+ Allen & Unwin. 
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people. Having broken the old mould twenty years ago, the 
leaders of Young China look feverishly to Europe and America 
for models and inspiration in industry, in politics and in educa- 
tion. ‘It was a necessary stage in her evolution; till she knew 
the West, she could not fully know herself. For certain of her 
difficulties foreign experience still has useful lessons to teach. 
The problem is to translate political rejuvenation into the 
practical terms of social institutions, and to build with a modern 
technique, but on Chinese foundations. It is to her schools and 
universities that she must look for the builders.’? The whole 
of the concluding chapter, entitled Politics and Education, should 
be carefully studied, for it is full of wisdom. Professor Tawney 
in no way underestimates such difficulties as those of size, 
inexperience, corruption, and foreign foes. In population, area, 
and diversity of economic conditions, he reminds us, China must 
be compared, not with a single European nation, but with Europe 
as a whole. ‘The first and greatest problem is to create and 
maintain a state authority capable of holding the vast mass 
together. Foreign nations can help China in her gigantic task 
in two ways—positively by disinterested advice, negatively by 
not taking selfish advantage of her weakness. 


* * * 


The Religious Foundations of Internationalism,* by Norman 
Bentwich, is based on a course of lectures delivered in Hebrew 
at Jerusalem in 1932, when the Weizmann Chair of the Inter- 
national Law of Peace in the Hebrew University was inaugurated. 
Though the words were spoken in ‘‘ the most historical city in 
the world,’? and the Jews naturally occupy a prominent place 
in the story, they may be read with pleasure and profit in any 
portion of the globe. He is justified in claiming particular 
importance for a people which cannot be a nation like other 
nations. ‘‘ They must for ever hold aloft the international and 
universal ideal; and only in that way can they maintain their 
own strength and serve their purpose in the larger societv.’? ‘The 
Jews, however, were once a nation, and in those far-off days their 
religion was tribal like the rest. A large part of Mr. Bentwich’s 
survey of the evolution of society, from the paganism of antiquity 
to the relative enlightenment of the twentieth century, is devoted 
to the conflict between the ideals and the practice of the great 
religions. So long as a particular faith is rezarded by its adherents 
as the only light in the surrounding darkness it is the most 
separating influence in the world; and the superiority complex, 
religious, racial or otherwise, corresponds to a deep instinct in 
the mind of undeveloped man. Vet Mr. Bentwich is quite right 
in emphasising the potential value of religions as influences 
transcending geographical and racial frontiers. ‘‘ Religion,’’ he 
concludes, ‘‘ whether it is national as in Judaism, or non-national, 
as in Christianity or Buddhism, must develop the humanitarian 
outlook, and be the spiritual foundation and motive of inter- 


* Allen & Unwin, 
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nationalism. In the past it has been subordinate to the national 
state, ministering to its power; now it must rise above the state 
and minister to the international order. In the past it has been 
the cause of strife and war, and intensified the passions of the 
belligerents; now it must be the basis of union and peace, and 
move the hearts of men, and through them of nations, towards 
understanding.’’ Precisely. Before the Churches can convert 
the world they must convert themselves. 

* * * 


During the years 1782-8 Louis Sébastien Mercier compiled the 
twelve volumes of his Tableau de Paris, which is a vast and 
haphazard description of Parisian life immediately before the 
outburst of the French Revolution. Miss Helen Simpson has 
translated and edited a number of the more interesting chapters 
in The Waiting City.* Mercier was a man of strong convictions 
and independent character. He rarely hesitated to advance his 
Own opinion against the most powerful adversaries. Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, Mercier was able to survive his independent 
and outspoken spirit. He possessed a ready wit and was con- 
stantly changing his ground. In politics he was a moderate 
republican and a great admirer of English liberty. But he had 
little political power and his attacks were largely disregarded. 
Mercier wrote the greater part of Le Tableau de Paris in the 
shelter of Switzerland, where he was able to record his impressions 
free from every restraint. He describes with great vigour and 
insight ‘‘ the character, diversions, grievances and hopes ’”’ of the 
people of Paris. He deals in detail with almost every topic of 
importance or interest, ranging from the extravagant luxury of 
fashionable society to the threadbare existence of the very poor. 
His comments are terse and to the point, though sometimes 
coloured by his own prejudices. Future events cast their shadows 
before, and the chief value of the Tableau de Paris is that it 
exposes the bureaucratic tyranny and petty restrictions which 
characterised the daily life of the average Parisian. Mercier’s 
object was to make the people conscious of their wrongs. ‘‘ Know 
yourselves, hate yourselves, and then, in that knowledge and 
excellent discontent, remould your world.’? Yet he did not 
foresee the Revolution which was looming in the immediate 
future. Mercier over-estimated the strength of the government. 
‘“ Dangerous rioting has become a moral impossibility in Paris. 
.. . What with mounted police and a perpetual garrison in the 
very heart of the city, sedition finds no rallying point. . aa Any 
attempt at sedition here would be nipped in the bud; Paris need 
never fear an outbreak such as Lord George Gordon recently led 
in London.’’ In some excellent notes Miss Simpson has set out 
‘“ very briefly the fashion or custom or law of which he writes 
repeated at the same period on the other side of the Channel.” 
The interest of this book has been increased also by the reproduc- 
tion of a large number of contemporary prints. 


* Harrap. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“The Oxford Book of American Prose’’* is in a sense a 
supplement to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English 
Prose, and that is what it ought not to be. Mr. Mark van Doren 
has compiled a fascinating book, but of the. compilation he says 
definitely that any prose written in America “‘I took to be 
American prose, and I judged it merely as prose. I was not 
patriotic.’ Now comparatively modern writers such as Washing- 
ton Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, W. H. Prescott, Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell 
and Henry James are’ definitely ‘‘ English ’’ writers; they are 
great masters of English prose; they represent the English 
tradition, as indeed do all the great earlier writers. But there 
came a change, varying in date for different parts of the United 
States, when there arose admirable prose .(that could not have 
been written by ‘‘ English ’’ scholars) by masters such as Mark 
Twain, Artemus Ward, Stephen Crane and many others that 
appear in this delightful selection. ‘These writers mark a turning 
point in the history of the English language, and ‘‘ American 
prose ’’ should be limited to these modern writers. 

* * * 


The International Court of Justice has awarded Greenland 
to Denmark, and that is the end of a long struggle, but the legal 
controversy has given rise to an important book, translated in 
admirable English, by Professor Knud Berlin of the University 
of Copenhagen entitled ‘‘ Denmark’s Right to Greenland: A 
Survey of the Past and Present Status of Greenland, Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands in Relation to Norway and Denmark.’’+ Dr. 
Berlin clearly explains in the light of history how it came about 
that ‘‘ Norway originally won the old colonies and how she lost 
them.’? The Norwegian additional argument that it is necessary 
for the Norwegian nation to have the opportunity of expansion 
Dr. Berlin meets by the statement that ‘‘ there is probably not 
a single Norwegian among the 16,600 or more inhabitants in 
Greenland. ‘There are some 400 Danes, the remainder are Green- 
landers ’’’ except some twelve Norwegian trappers who have 
wintered in East Greenland since 1924 and the descendants of 
Anders Olsen who have become pure Greenlanders. It is a very 
attractive book. 

* * * 

In the summer of last year, Sir James Purves-Stewart, the 
eminent physician, with a party of doctors and scientists, paid 
a month’s conducted visit to Soviet Russia. ‘‘ A Physician’s Tour 
in Soviet Russia ’’t contains an account of his experiences and 
impressions. ‘This little book will be of especial interest to medical 
men. Sir James visited many of the hospitals, maternity insti- 
tutes, convalescent homes and clinics and was impressed by “ the 
elaborate organisation of her public health services.”’ 


* Oxford University Press. 
+ Oxford University Press. 
{Allen & Unwin. 


